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On the day that Floss found him = so in He raised heruntil she was sitting upright bigger Higgins than all the rest that waited 
tractable he had been in rare vigor, and, as and then he asked her, half in fun and half till they was eighteen or nineteen before 
usual, everything had gone wrong with him in fear lightin’ out, an’ you only ktecn an’ wantin’ 
He had been quarrelsome at the shops, and When's it coming off?" to leave me your oldl dad 
when he reached home he began nagying at Floss hung her head as she answered In Not to leave you, maybe 
the boys. Then, after supper, when they about a month.” ‘Now, there was) Matilda,’’ he went on, 
had insisted on going out for the evening, in Clinging to a hope that it might, after all ‘a real comfort to her mother for sixteen 
defiance of his wishes that they should stay be a joke, the old man laughed as he asked years, till that Toway farmer came along; 
at home, there had been a sad scene. ‘I ‘“ And where is your home to be?" an’ there was Mary Jane in’) Beliza, an’ 
don’t say they’re bad boys,’’ the old man ‘Deadgon Jones’ new cottage,’’ the girl Mandy, an’ Martha allof em yoin'’ te school 
said as he lit the pipe Floss had filled, “but | replied and we've bought furniture and ind helpin’? your mether, an’ promisin’ well 
you can’t) deny they're onpelite Your a dinner-set, and 2 till the Higgins instinet) break lew in’ 
father’s rough, but your mother was one of Phe old man gasped as he realized the they leave ou lone with ao lot of wild 
the politest of women, and the way your truth; then he asked Harkins boys to worry u Nothin’ but boys 
brothers are treating young Johnson is not Spoken to the "Squire about it?" an’ neise inthe house tilly little Fl COMES 
doin’ right by the way she raiscd 'em,’’ The girl hesitated and trembled as she along an’ brings comfort to her old father, 
‘Looks that wav, maybe, dad, but replied, ‘' No, dad, to the preacher after ber mother ind leaves me right 
“It don’t look that way; it is that way inthe middle of our second honeymoon 
James Johnson—as manly a lad as ever I met ” The swiftness of his watk abated as he 
calls here to see them four or five times This was acrushing blow, and the old man, — spoke Ile stopped suddenly, sat down and 
a week, an’ directly he comes them boys who had no love for preachers, put his child beckoned the girl to his lap 
goes off an’ leaves him. Makes you laugh, | firmly from him, and rose and walked up and Yes, Floss’? he said your mother an’ 
but IT can’t and won't.”’ down the room me had two honeymoons, and the last one 
“Was I laughing, dad?”’ ‘For fifteen vears,’’ he said, in a tremu was the sweet siof the two Phe first month 
“You was laughin’, which was wrong, an’ lous voice, “LT have believed my little gal your mother and TP lived tovether we was as 
blushin’, which was right. [I’m ashamed of was a Harkins; and, oh, Floss, Floss, to happy as the day was long, but the trouble 
How Her Wedding was Arranged ‘em, too, an’ if I wasn't such a weak an’ find you're a Higyvins a Higgins just like beyan soon after It « ume of our both bein’ 
vieldin’ old man I'd have put my foot down — the other gals, only more so -omore se sot Din weak and yieldin’ now, but) the 
By W. H. HICKS before. That's what day was when To was 
I'll do to-night. avery set man: and 
With ILLUSTRATIONS BY MATHILDE WEIL Pu—l'll si your mother well, 
Floss turned pale, there may have been 
In Two Parts: Part I and her father hesi otter women than 
tated a moment her, but To mever met 
HARKINS was in a terribie It’s too much,’ a em J chlon't) thank 
that evening, and Floss had he complained "- I ! hie Wi 
im all her arts, save one, expect an old) man not sager "ore 
the him. Shewould have tried like me an’ a young 
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Oath on the Bible?’ asked + i 
I guess so,’ Floss answer: r 
dad says it’s the bindings st , 
What may tts exact natur: 
But, when Floss told him 
laughed Then, just to mak: ‘ 
plained, he opened his Bib! . 
~ he said as he cl sec) the 
Under the circuntstances. 1} 
forme to do is to go back 
and for you to go home and 
until Thursday evening, when | 
uman and wife at the deacon 
But dad——”’ interrupted | 
Leave him to me,”’ said th: 
You don’t know him 
He's sot; he’s just the sorte 
My children said the 1 
must let me get back to my ser; ‘ 
you trust me? Don’t I know , 
weddings than vou? Here [ve } 
ing people for forty years N 
pointed a couple in my life. Whe | 
that I'll be on hand and that | 
Thursday evening in Deacon | 
cant vou trust me ? Con 
! children: I'll be there if 
We'll be there,’ said the 
seizing his hand and speaking f 
rare spirit The girl grasped 
ind her doubts vanished at o1 
* 
tT} minister bade the 
‘ + «t ‘ ‘tr nt «t r il 4 
. ! ! It sallw i 
Irs chowur 
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' oy al g ane 
her pages of beautiful thoug h 
oming to him 
A month later, when the good man attaine 
his life’s ambition every vi n th 
Conference declared that it was the humanit 
n his sermon which secured the prize for 
the preacher from Mountaintop, but what 
endeared him to Floss aud Jar eS wes s 
promise to marry them in spite of all opposi 
tion on the Thursday evening fo 
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A PENSION THAT HELPED A MARRIAGE 
By LUCY HARDY 
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age of sixteen, when he first obtained his 
( idetship had been counseled t te 
» the fund from which th: 

orphans of the Company's ott \ 
ultimately benefit, and = fron 

unmarried officers could derive rtain slight 

advant«ges Had Colonel Elle: eft a 


widow or children, his payments t 


would have secured to these relat n 
fortable little pension; but no | 
accrue to other legatees or sur\ S 
enforced savings 

‘* And so my hardly earned mor lig 
into the coffers of that — A ; 
thought the Colonel, wrathfulls sol 
the fact that, save for the occas X 
ence of bachelor pavers an | Me 
himself, the fund would never 
enabled to make the provis t 
widows and orphans of Ind 
that his payments would x 
of the families of his own 

With all a sick man’s irrital 
the Colonel brooded bitterly over 
the supposed advantage whic! 
would bring to the ungratet 
finding a thoroughly sympathet : 


his complaints in his faithful s 
Barney Ryan, who had follows 
fortunes for many years 
rovaliste que le roi—was 
the Company more loudly that 
1imself, although the worthy I: 
lave been puzzled to have x 


account of the wrongs his mas 


reac 


he had endured at the hands ©! 
Barney I'li do the ¢ 


exclaimed the invalid one ¢ 
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nel ruefully reflected 
n ayainst the 
ful stimulus, and the subsequent 


I 898 
sion. *' You and I have faced 
r often enough before this, 
¢hat I do mind,’’ and here 
voice grew fretful again, “1s 
from sixteen to fifty-four I have 
, into the coffers of that 
we suppress an adjective) ** and 


n't leave wife or child behind 
good money is clean thrown 
~ | vow Tl marry some one, 
+) spite those infernal directors.”’ 
| harped upon the same string 
~ next twenty-four hours; and 
1 his next visit, privately asked 
patient had received any agi- 
ving letters, as he appeared to 
ng upon his mind. This 
d Barney's procedure. 
tare thing as you're wanting, 
the faithful attendant to his 
twill be a swate revenyze 
these beggarly directhors out 
for your widdy. I think, if 
till set on the matter, I could 
would take you even as you 
\Vilson, as lodges in the down- 
she’s a rale lady, your honor, 
nol ” 
nean the little old maid in the 
Not that it matters te me 
r I don't suppose I shall hold 
veek replied the Colonel, 
poor, the pension may 


n. and I dare say Selby 
marry us.’’ 
for that, your honor,’’ 
mtidently. 


t harder-hearted person 
young vicar of the parish 
lately a constant vis 
om—would have been 
nterested by the pathetic 
Ryan poured out in the 
rary. half an hour later. 
vho had been severed in 
ning together by ace ident 

r vears striking 
ided) bridegroom) before 
the importance of 

on to the bride elect! 


illness 


ir proceeding, certainly ; 
nstances, T see no pos 

to performing the mar 

I fully) understand 

+ anxiety to secure the 
widow,’ said the young 
mpathetically. And it was 
the wedding was to take 
Colonels sick-room as soon 
t special lie nse *’ could 
th this part of the mission, 
leparted to interview the 
bride-elect, with whom, 
ev had been fellow lodgers 
house for the last three 
er he nor his master had 


need a word 


rtainly a singular wedding; 
min bed, supported by pil 
Idle aged bride so tearful 
that she had to be removed, 
iunting condition, at the 
But the pair 
pronounced man and wife 
ind, though the Colonel 
ich exhausted after all the 
f the occasion, he mur 
i very satisfied chuckle: 
he Company at last, by 
head this time!”’ 
it's this?’”’ cried the doctor 


‘ 


tf the service. 
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xt day ‘* Pulse fair, tem 
rly normal; had a= good 
tells me. Colonel, we 


yo»? 


safely, after all 
’ cried the invalid, in 


through 
say so! 
ernation 
replied the  Esculapius 

I didn't keep back the truth 
friend, when I thought differ 
have taken a turn since 


t 


things 


they hadn’t,’’ murmured the 
invalid, as he sank back amid 

but the doctor was too busy 
Ns to Barney to notice him 


le’s words proved true—too true, 
Whether 
Company had sup 


it besting it an equally 
ng power, certain it was that 
the disease had passed, and that 
roy was rapidly recovering 
to what? 
vounger days he had never 
called a ‘‘ marrving man 
! me one of the most con 
helors He yroaned aloud 
! t! change wl ch must 
I r privy 
uitutio A pretty prosp 
t la Sir, ¢ er you ter 
honor see Mrs. Ellerby to-day? 


THE 


It's very pressing the crature has been to 
come in to you; but, saving when your 
honor was asleep, I've kept her out until 


now,’’ remarked the faithful Barney one 
morning, when the invalid was palpably 
upon the mend. 

‘““Mrs. Ellerby!"’ The Colonel shud 
dered. But, after all, had not this lady now 


a perfect right to enter his presence ? 
e 


** Show the woman in, if she wishes it,’’ he 
said curtly, with the courage of despair. 
Perhaps, when he was up and about again, 
he could enter into some amicable arrange 
ment for a separation by mutual consent 
with his unwelcome bride—she had already 
shown herself a woman open to the influence 
of monetary considerations, and the Colonel 
felt that he would gladly sacrifice half 
all—he possessed, to regain his freedom. 

The door softly opened, and a little figure 
flitted in—a gentle, faded-looking, middle 
aged spinster, attired in somewhat shabby 


nay, 


and very old-fashioned garments. Colonel 
Ellerby eyed her disparagingly. Although 
not a “lady's man,’’ he had, like many 


another old bachelor, a keen admiration for 
a pretty face, and especially admired tall, 
dark, stately women 
was small, thin and 
with that faded 


Now, his own bride 
insignificant-looking, 
hair 


appearance in 


eves. 


' 

and complexion which comes to many 
blondes in later life The Colonel liked to 
see a woman well dressed; and = Mrs 


Ellerby’s attire, though scrupulously neat, 
was neither new nor fashionable 

“An ugly, elderly dowdy 
despairing bridegroom's mental comment, as 
he turned uneasily upon his pillows 

‘IT hope you are feeling better to-day 
said a gentle voice, in rather timid tones 

No great things, thank you,’’ replied the 

Colonel rather unyraciously Phe bed 
seems all lumps, he added, feeling it 
necessary to vive Some explanation for his 
abrupt averting of his face from his bride, 
and shutfling about to hide his confusion 

** Let and two 
small white hands 
like their owner, they had passed their first 
youth him In a few 
moments order seemed produced out of the 
chaos of tumbled bedding 
head was supported 
instead of being sunk beneath them 


was the 


me arrange the pillows 
small and white as ff, 


moved yently about 
and the Colonel's 
comfortably upon the 


"1 
pillows 
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unlike the ‘barley water'’ usually com 
pounded by Mrs. Smith, his landlady 

“Oh, I am so glad you like it,’’ cried the 
bride, a pleased flush rising to her faded 
cheek as the Colonel involuntarily exclaimed 
at the excellence of the beverage.“ I mack 
it myself; it is a French recipe for a sick 
room drink, My father was a 
invalid for many years, and I was his con 
stant attendant,’’ the speaker added 

A lady, quiet, and a good nurse! Well, 
things might have been worse for the 
present, and, when he was about again, they 
would doubtless be able to arrange for an 
amicable parting. To save himself the effort 
of attempting to carry on a conversation, the 
Colonel now feigned sleep, and was relieved 
to hear his wife slip noiselessly away 


contirmed 


a Barney,”’ said the Colonel to his attend 
ant that evening, “‘ vou never told me how 
you induced that lady "’ (he could not give 
her rightful title) ‘‘to marry me. What did 
you tell her the widow's pension would 
amount to?’’ for the Colonel, who had 
private means besides his pay, was thinking 
of offering this “‘ pension amount!’ as) the 
price of his freedom, although quite prepared 
to bid up beyond it if mecessary 

An indulgent) smile 
face ‘ Faix, it’s little 


Larne y 


knows 


stole ove; 


your honor 


“*WOULD | HAVE GOT YO 
MARRIED IF ['D TOLD THE TRUTH?” 


Would it 


i 
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remarked, 
dirty pinsion I'd be 
Kellerby ? I hie 
too, though 
in the world, and not as youny a 
like your honor himself, for that miuattes 
No proceeded the unblushing Barney | 
lady, and told her as you'd 
dying in love with her 


wimimin, he 


about 
be the 
like Mrs 
. A rale 


naming to a lady 


Colonel wineed 
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much come down 


she wa 


lady 


just went to the 
ever 


been de sperate 


since you'd met her on the stairs some three 


though 
Savings your pre 


you'd never, being upoain 


liked to 


years ago 
years 
hint at such to her 

And you 
believe in 
roared the 


yourself 
made any sensible woman 


story ” 


cock and bull 
wrathfully 


such a 


Colonel 
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Faith, then, T did, your hones It teowk 
a little time: but ther ways of puttin 
thin no know M1 t last, when It 
t! lady that i t« ‘ t t 
feelir he wa { nel point ' 
how it ‘ud ce rt ! t rs t ‘ ! 
soeven for half an} J} pout it ry ter I 
ndee mir honor, J ; MI 
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your honor's peace of mind, and to help you 
to best that blaggardly Company? Would I 
have got you married if I'd told the truth? 
And a pretty find this 
same marriage!’ groaned the Colone!] 
Keep up a good beart, sir, 


business I may 


said Barney 


encouraging ly “Mrs. Ellerby’s a good 
little lady, and a kind hearted one, too 
didn’t want to marry an angel, except 


to make her my widow,”’ 
rucfully 


replied the Colonel 
But we shall see 


At least it was a satisfaction to feel that he 
was not linked toa mercenary adventuress 
although there was something supremeiy 
absurd in the idea that he had been, at his 
age, ‘“‘ married for love"’ by any woman 
Barney, with his fluent, persuasive Irish 
tongue, had performed his master’s wooing 
far more effectually than the Colonel could 
ever have done in’ his own proper person; 
and, invalid noted, with a mixture of 
satistaction and amusement, if the tale of his 
own secret admiration of his fellow - lodger 
was oa fiction, it was clear enough that his 
bride cherished a very real and 
admiration for himself Vet, with all his 
crotchets and fancies and grumbles 


as the 


sincere 


Colonel 
truly said, a 
thoroughly worthy and truly honorable 
Mrs. Colonel Ellerby's 


Eellerby was, as his wife had 
man 


open and innocent 


pride in tthe husband whom she believed 
to have loony chlrer hed a romantic attach 
ment to herself, could but be gratifying 


iooany man ied the Colonel grew tirst 
to tolerate, then te count tpon, his wate 

visits to his sick room Helen bllertby 
was tdeed a born nurse tramed and 
developed by many years’ patient at 
tendance ou her father The dowel 
appearance, Which had at first jarred 
upon her husband's susceptibilities, 
vanished under the combined inthucnes 


of well-chosen toilettes (the Colonel had 
insisted upon forcing a check 
bride for troussesau CN Pretise aned Me 
bellerby had a pretty taste, though hitt 
etto tom poor to exercise ih as 
her attire 


pom bis 


revarcded 
nd thes maggie power of hap 


piness, whieh brought Diack lipehit to the 
bridle’S eve med a color te ber chee 
She is really met t loved Tevok avenge Little 
woman, after all the Colonel would 
think, as he surveyed her complacently 


Idler voice ais charming, and she is cer 
tarnly no fool to talk with 
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The Colonel's convalescence P 
beetore be 


fallen 


though 
fiacd deft 
thoroughly on 


slow, ane 
hicel 


preaitle il 


Sule Wiis 
hi revomn be 


e with his miicleble apred 


Whoo, bee boomnpernny like Diisell, te 


t elder penmeration, could thoroughly 


rounteo many of lis own little fads, 


fancies, and even prejudices Phe only 
child of aman who had married late im 
life Hlelenm Wilson had always been 
her father devoted nurse and com 


panion lis death had left) her with 


stratvhtened means, and my life then 
had seemed so lonely and dreary the 
bride said innocently one day for I 
little thought, now IT was elderly and 


plain and poor, TP could ever hope for 
such liapopane is has come 


Somethiny 


too mie thew 


seemed to swell up oun 


the Colom throat but with old 
fashioned courtesy he yently k ed 
his wife's hand with tender reverence 
You have made my life brighter 
tow he said, with some emotion 


saved me from omy lonely, dreary, old 


bachelorhood ‘lease Hleaven, my dar 


ling, we shall know many a year of 


pr ioeful happiness teyether yet 


It is really wonderful low 9 ygreatl 


and 


the Colonel marriage has iltered 

mnproved him remarked a the d 
soldier ic cpliapnt ilice Whhiy hie }ewok 
ten years younyer, and never bore you with 
that Hluyyer Nuyyer story What an odd 
roorsantic tusinee thie wedediny wa tims 
Haven't you heard about t? buither the 


Colonel had 


such a 


been an love with Myr kullertby 
sweet woman she i ind looks mitach 
younyer than her real aye) years apo, or « 


he had fallen in love with her in secret. but 


fancied himself too old to propose to her 

Phe reader will observe that ot Nr 
Ryan's various representations to t Loricde 
and the vicar had leaked out We wry 
way, the couple were actually married in the 
Crslorne ik room, when every on theoup hit 
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ment, the bitterness which h. 
borne before he understood thy 
human affairs? And you woy 
back to the fight, when he has tr 
gut he is renouncing immort. 
‘“* No: he aspires to immortality 
What right have you to inter; 
this man and the world? Let m, 
him and he shall decide.’ said 


teacher, of a father, all of which | 
I again say, I do it in the na; 
Respect that holy name, for th: 


own soul.”’ Thus speaking 
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‘Let us go,’’ 
what I must do."’ 
Maestro!’’ exclaimed one of 


said Rubens 
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Take away the wrinkles and 
the painting shows, and you w 
dead monk was, at the same ti: 
trait and work of a living priest 





THE PASTOR WHO 


DIDN’T KNOW FEAR 


The Conquest of South City 








Hit veekl h was due t nothing and care less about far 
South City, a ill the inhabit and we have one from the bist 
\\ rly awaiting its have none at all A chorus « 
arr il ] Diuge rs Arms voices showed that Joe had the t 
ial t i against its ‘Now, it carn’t be done wit! 
}oounngre these unable to get I ain’t got much, still Jl gz 
k ! reverberat dollars, said the Chairmat 
ntain air, and — five! “Til give ten Hi 
t n t h lumbered up dust!"' ** Here’s for the sky-ser 
‘ Yankee, whoknew his heard on all sides, and amid as 
. 1 his horses, shouted excitement Texas Joe, after 
the news, bovs? No! collection on the barrel-head, s 
City rted a parson! ”’ hev the best there is to be got 
t miners four hundred dollars.’’ 
they've turned Then, with a queer smi! 
meeting Se Treleavan pushed his way to tl 
inding feud between said I call that a good start 
( \ dated from the we've got to do is to write t 
I 1 many and useless were there's sure to be a boss there w 
that the rival towns had us up the man we want I \ 
better’ than the other Chairman write and see to the wi 
toward Texas Joe, an old and dead pause followed this, for 
by a brevity of speech and =man knew that Joe could neit! 
f s wun, had Jong held the Write He rose, his pistol in hts 
tor to the neighborhood ‘* Now, look here, mates, there 
Pt lasty twang about the last speak 
that Idon't like. Tain'ta pus! 
noone qi cared — of course, Vl write if Mr. Tre! 
‘ shifting his plug me to. Say, do you, now’ 
to t ther, sa Pass looking intently at the Cornish 
’ mecting here of “No. Praps young Green, U 
SIN It aint to be foot, had better write it: we 
t shove-al 1 will it all on vou, Joe No offense 
t the shine out of u ‘* Al said Joe, ‘* just as ' 
Green, get paper and a pet! 
x t mulat n ‘" hered vain ‘Give the 
I is ] just vou write With admit 
. listened \ Jon dictated the ! 
~ ' 1 
‘ _ H ‘ 
\ ‘ 
ag i Their pes had been rats t 
by the receipt of a ter fr _ 
ris s for y them that a re an 
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Rubens, 


ad given 


is that 


me f the living monk is. not 
prior said the youth excited 
Ps Toren? It was he Yes cried the art 
Seflor Rubs “Take = let us go,"’ he added, turning to | 
but ‘ t uthor This man is right! his glory is 
k ] I than mine Let him die in peace 
| re t I have Phree davs later Rubens returned 
f pa 1 ! mist tune, alone, to that humble chapel 
flerit this 2 ter as contemplating once more the 
miserable mortal, as I call painting, and even of speaking t 
! votten by Cen) ind = by sumed author: but the pre ture was not in tts 
near Supreme fe ty place Instead, he found that ther: 
vou know of anything — coffin on the floor of the principal nave of the 
to which he aspires ? church It was surrounded by 
ee wish to revive in brotherhood of monks, chanting the requiem 
e of earthly vanity, when — for the dead The artist drew ne 
s heart the inextinguishable at the face of the dead man, and saw that it 
was the padre prior 
nk that this man, before He was a great painter,’ said 
1, before renouncing riches, as soon as his surprise and pain 
youth and leve, had not place to other sentiments. ‘* Now 
irp contlict with his own he most resembles his magnificent work.” 
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fur <, 1898 


rested a salvo of pistols as a 


was felt that suc h areception 
: mice ption 
a tloon, which had been taken 
; church, was as clean as white- 
a 1», could make it 
m soament grew intense as the hour 
chen the coach was due, culmi- 
, mighty cheer when the driver 
, 2 Lup opposite the saloon. Several 


: t down, but no one answering 
son sotion of a strong man. 


, | fexas Joe said to the driver, 

Say, where's your new parson?”? ' 

[ sitting on his trunk,”’ replied the 
man . broad grin on his face. 

Mtl turned toward a young, slender- 
looki who, with eyes twinkling with 
must was watching his new congrega- 
Hon. sSecing that something was expected 
of h ume up and held out his hand. 


Ml f South City,’’? he began, ina clear, 
I have been sent up here to 


1 i 

vt il have me, as your new parson. 
S Ils me we are going to be good 
fr t won't be my fault if we aren’t. 


Ther . for me to learn from you, and 
: 1 do a little for you, too.’’ 

S r of sincerity and truth seemed 

t r him, that the miners, although 

felt their hearts go out to him. 


” 


an ‘ fternoon the parson of South 


Cit ting in his room, a prey to the 
‘ { ! on With all the eagerness 
that { | zeal could supply he had done 
h out % se his people, and he had failed 
entire il was wondering if it were 
worth w e staving on, when his door was 
pened and a woman rushed in 
Oh, parson, save my boy!’ she gasped. 
\\ \irs. Mace, what on earth is the 
matter? Is your son ill?’ he asked eagerly. 
N r, he ein’t ill; but he’s worse nor 


, 


that—the men are going to hang him.’ 
What for? What has he done?’’ 


Vi sit wailed the woman, “he’s 
yot into bad company lately, and a man 
accused him of horse-stealing, and—and 
looking fearfully around, ‘‘ it’s true, sir.’’ 

Young and inexperienced as he was in the 
ways of a frontier camp, the parson knew 


that horse stealing was a deadly sin. 

I'm afraid, Mrs. Mace, that if the men 
have decided to hang your son no word of 

ne would stay them.’’ 

\nd you, a minister, to say that to me, a 
mother; why, it’s none the less murder, and 
you know it. Oh, sir!’? she pleaded, 
“there's yet time to catch them up—for God’s 
sake, whose word you preach, try and save 
mv tx Will no one help a poor mother ?”’ 

Come, Mrs. Mace, let us go, and hurry, 
and perhaps we may do some good.’’ Seizing 
his hat, he ran from the room and followed 


the «1 1 of miners whom he saw were 
making for some trees about half a mile out 
of towr When he finally caught up to them 
all rim preparations were made for the 
eX Phe rope was around the shiver 

sneck Six stalwart men held the 

ready at a signal to launch the 
cr to eternity With his bovish face 
f th excitement, the parson pressed 
tot ind stood side by side with the 
mal it to die A silence fell on the 


ken by Texas Joe, who said 
. rson, this ain’t no place for you 
Ju nch has had his say, and Jim Mace 
be hanged, and that’s so.’’ 
are you, to take upon yourself 
ind to execute? Don’t scowl at me 
your gun, for I’m an unarmed 
uu know it. Have not you enough 
ir hands already without killing 
has broken your laws?’’ 


> 


rker fury that occasionally comes 

juite meek dispositions was 01 

ho stood defying the whole 

*k seemed to daunt the men 

authority trembling in the 

with pistol raised, said 

ut of the way, boys, or I'll 
viere he stands.’ 


WwW 


mt, Joe,’ said the parson, 

You know that would be 

tL they don't love you too mu h, 
to stand that 

poke for a moment; then the 

Treleavan, shouted out: ‘'A 

! If the parson wants Mace to 

be hanged instead 

shrank from this cold-blooded 


} 


ind, seizing the psychological 


” 


‘ the parson slipped the halter from 


k, placed it round his own and 
mo, my lad, turn over a new leaf and 
vn; go, and God bless vou 


ad opened and Mace ran away 


Cuer standiny in his plac 
i it a few s t! 
, & it ( ¢ . 
\\ ’ 
©. ¢ b, 
r answered tl qi tior 
, 
1 
kes a str ng n n idd | 
r k eph m St. Pa 
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Eleventh Chapter 


S President of the Dadeville Literary 
Club, Sarah Benson secretly resented 
the failure of Muriel to join or take 
part in their weekly meetings. She 

was compelled to admit that Muriel had had 
more advantages than any other girl in the 
village. Therefore, she was all the more 
fitted to shine in the literary r6les Miss Sarah 
would have assigned to her in the club. 

Muriel had traveled; she had been to big 
watering-places in the North, and, while she 
had never boasted of it, it had been whis 
pered among the club members that she 
actually knew Miss Dyke, the New England 
writer of character stories It was said that 
Miss Fairchild had met her while studying 
in New York, and that a sincere friendship 
had sprung up between the two 

Miss Sarah thought it would be quite a 
feather in the cap of her club if she could 
secure such a brilliant literary star as Miss 
Dyke to read from her famous stories, and 
she foresaw that this might come to pass if 
Muriel would, as a member of the club, 
invite Miss Dyke to pay her a visit. Miss 
Benson was a great admirer of her own 
cleverness, and could ill brook defeat in any 
of her plans. 

She was now on her way to see Muricl. 
So many people had laughed at Miss Sarah's 
failure to induce Muriel to join her move 
ment, that she determined to make a more 
strenuous effort in that direction. 
Muriel was really too influential to 
be passed over, 

Miss Sarah took strong, new- . 
womanish = steps. She was. tall, 
thirty-five, stern featured, and full 
of plans forthe uplifting of her down 
trodden sex. The girls said she did 
not know how to dress, but that did 
not matter, for was she not intel 
lectual and a helper of her sex? 


* 


Muriel saw her coming = across 
the lawn, and. stifled a little ery 
of disappointment that drew her 
mother’s eyes to the window. 

‘You really must go in, daugh 
ter,’’ said Mrs. Fairchild. ‘* She 
told me at prayer-meeting — the 
other day that she was coming to 
see you 

Muriel sighed as she arranged her 
hair at the bureau-glass, while her 
motlier sent the servant to invite the 
Visitor into the parlor The het 
was oppressive that afternoon, three 
days after W.lmot’s departure 
Muriel had put on her prettiest 
organdy, a dainty sky-blue = affair 
made over silk, and she had never 
appeared to better advantage. 

“ Thope I'm not keeping you from 
going out, Muriel? asked Miss 
Sarah, rising as the girl entered. 

‘Oh, not now, at least,’’ answered 
Muriel. ‘‘ Sit down I am going 
out when it is cooler gut I have 
plenty of time 

Miss Benson resumed her chair 
and began to rock Her shoes had 


] 


very low heels, and were broad, and 


thick-soled It was plain from her 
whole manner that she had some 
thing to say 

‘“T came to talk to you about the 


prospectus of our club,’’ she beyan 
“We've the best program for next 


all that I've ever seen You really 
must join us You are setting a 
bad example tot girls im town 
T of t 1 said t nutel t 
jom anv movement vou're notin 
How foolish of tl i said 
Muriel, colori Put I can'thb 
come a member 7 truth is, I'm 
trying to make papa let me go back 
to my vocal lessons in New York 
and I think he’ll finally give in 
Miss Sarah chair had come t 
1 standstill ut ! \ t star } 
rockil iain, and her tl al f 4 1 tl ! , 
tions of her chair like a pr ling rit 
4] , } ] | 
I ! ae iy I t , , 
}) it i r { 
- 
) ‘ 
Mur 
Ss r yzia Mur ! ind i t 
S er ] t I yirl ‘ 
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are considered fairly bright can’t write a 
paper on the most ordinary topic. They 
don't seem to have the power to grasp what 
is needed of them.”’ 

Muriel was only human, and her eyes 
fairly flashed 

“And yet.’’ she observed calmly, ‘‘ some 
of them must really be all that even you 
could wish, Miss Sarah. Some one told me 
that little Addie Turner, who is surely not 
yet sixteen, read a most wonderfully fine 
paper on the Culminative Period of German 
Literature, and that your club settles eternal 
problems that have baffled philosophers for 
centuries How wise they must be!’ 


a 


Miss Sarah winced; her glance wavered, 
but she was not defeated 


‘Oh, yes; some of my yirls are 
developing There's no mistake about 
that.’’ Then she was. silent a moment 


before firing a shot that she had ready 

I understand, Muriel, that) you are 
responsible for Wilmot) Lee's giving up his 
profession and going to New York 


“QOh,”’ said Muriel, changing color 
slightly. ‘“' Llow could Linthuence him either 
way ? 


“Well, you had much to do with it, you 
may be sure of that,’’ sneered Miss Benson. 
“No one else here praised his little stories 
in that cheap paper except you. Really, you 
ought to have told him how silly it was to 





was beautifully written There's no dialect 
in it, but even if there were, the dialect of all 
sections ought to be prese rved, and some of 
the best writers of the day made their repu 
tation on dialect work You must not forget 
that Miss Dyke, whose writings you seo 
admire, proves what can be done in dialect 

“You've more to be sorry for than I 
thought,’’ interrupted Miss Benson, scorning 
to note this home-thrust ‘Now, if I'd 
encouraged a young man to give up his pro 
fession and go into literature, and he had 
gone off and met with such a disaster as has 
befallen Wilmot Lee, I shouldn't be so satis 
fied about it as you seem."’ 

** Disaster!’’ cried Muriel, ‘‘ why, what do 
you mean?"’ 

“ Haven't you heard the news? 

“T don't) know what you are talking 
about,’’ answered Muriel, staring fixedly at 
the speaker. “What has happened to 
him?"’ 

“Well, really, IT may be making a mis 
take I oughtn't to listen to gossip without 
knowing whether it is true ofr not But it 
seems to me that when he left: our paper 
mentioned that his novel had been ace: pted 
by Wellington & Clegy, of New York Am 
I correct in the name?’ 


“Yes, that was the firm, said) Muriel 
paling in her suspense, *' but what about it?" 
A glow of satisfaction lighted up the stern 
features of Miss Benson Hers was the 


peculiar pleasure of the bearer of bad news 
For a moment she simply fingered her note 
book and pencil in her Jap, then said 

My father takes the New York Progress 
and the number that carnie this morniny Says 
Wellington & Clegg have just failed 


. 

Muriel's heart sank She could only stare 
at Miss Benson helplessty A thousand 
things flashed through her mind 


Failed?’ she gasped, ‘' are you sure?" 

‘Quite sure, and that’s not all The 
paper says many young authors are wild with 
disappoimtment because it scems they cannot, 
for some legal reason, get 
possession of their manu 
scripts. It is said that 
many authors lose heavily 
by the failure My father 
thinks that Wilmot Lee 
paid a considerable sum 
to the publishers, and 
that he will lose every 
cent of it 

“a know,'’ gasped 
Muriel, ‘‘ that he did not 
pay them any money."’ 

“Oh, of course, he 
wouldn't confess it) to 
you—it wouldn't be mat 
ural for him to doo se, 
but at is very likely he 
did Father thinks they 
accepted it just on the 
eve of their ruin, without 
even reading it, simply to 
yet his money It's re 
ported all over town that 
he's lost all he had and 
! ihsolutely im want up 
there If To hvac been in 
your place, Muriel I 
should have shown him 
itis a presumptuous thing 
for him to aspire to such 
a thing Those VYankes 
have neo heart thes 
take every cent a Sent 
erner has and lauyl it 
him af he attempts to pet 
reclres 
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the subrect adroitiv, and under the charm of 


her conversation he felt his heart growing 
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A Story 
\ IN 
p> = = Two Part 
- . Part | 
HAVE something to tell you,’’ said 
Hetty 
She ked at her step mother as 
= - spoke. but her anxious, kalf 
ting glance took in her step-sisters 
(jeorgie. the elder, was idly fingering 
Hilda was studying one of th 
° ates » fas) no your i] 
etter this morning from Anyela 
Angela Croftor vou remember 
married who was so kind to me 
1 tovether: and she 
H } coming 
T } k il 
‘ ‘ \Ir Tpalt ‘ 1 
Phat girl w 
SS hy marrving 
r iy eT t 
I forg N t 
Hi ta draw r Hetty 
¢ j et le ¢ Wy) feor She sas not with 
t virit He was an artist, though he 
on fortunate in selling his pictures 
I ill never forget Angela's kindness to me 
when I was at scl 
WW } have they taken?’ Georgiana 
ked sharply. letting Hetty’s last sentence 
. "nT ? eat 
The third in Revelstone Terrace,’* said 
Hetty br ly It cost her an effort, for she 
k ‘ t effect of the announcement 
I is pre sely as she had expected 
Georgiana sat bolt upright, and dropped. the 
» she did so Mrs. Dalton and her 
daughter, Hilda, echoed ** Revelstone 
rrace'’’ The tone in which the words 


vere uttered sufficiently indicated dismay 





1 ire 
And it was only the other day said 
Georgiana at last, when able to speak, ‘“* that 
Tarboltons were laughing, at luncheon 


liculous, high-sounding 
mes thev are giving those wretched little 
w reads on the outskirts of the town. And 
mentioned Revelstone Terrace 


’ 
nentioned it by name 


and the sort of people 
I wouldn't have them know 


Ve the re 


Wwe Were even at quainted 


. 
( ‘ a's « juence came to an end 
fror intof breath, partly from sheer 
v ’ ° ’ Anvela Lomax's te eTity 
1 her took up the running 
loon t make vourself uneas Georgiles 
1t the I arbalt 1S DD i INV Oni else ‘ she 


frigidly—the chilliness was for Hetty 


We have no desire whatever to make Mrs 
] x's uaintance nor has Hetty, I 
i pe, the slightest wish to renew it 
Why not? You don’t mean to sav lam 
t visit Angela when she comes? that I 
give up my friendship? Hetty ejacu 
\ What has she done? She has 
yrace herself in anv way I don't 
ho her people were, but she 
ghlyv refined, Tam sure: far more s 
Nik ts s iwdded with the 
m of her vears 
Merritts repeated Georgiana 
thoroughly angry now at Hettv’'s 
ky tstion, for Fred Merritt, only son 
r to the wealthy soapboiler, was 
r ited a victim to her charms. ‘* And do 
tually compare people who are coming 
t ¥ n Revelstone Terrace, with one 
little general servant, of CoUTS¢ and 
ishing done at home and hung out in 
back yarden Georgiana could wax 
ery eloquent on occasion; she generally 
Me Noisy at the same time, and did now 
‘ the Merritts, who spend as much 
t week as vour friends will in a 
\ dress and live in the greatest stv le 
er Visit any one out of their own set’ 
Re ! ther. :f vou choose to be disgraced 
t Hetty's quaintances, | draw the line 
t intend to have constantly to explain 
| who the Lomaxes are 
e 
4 s K to Mme n that wav. G rye 
l k illow myself t be lis 
g st s whate eT 
I make 
mortar é 
$ it © verv we thy 
} a's NX E This nteresting story ~ th 
lake m the Temple Magazine, and will be complet 
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Ashfield was a large town, full of 


es 
The county people associated with very fey 

a select and favored few—of the tiync 
}* ople The professional men of ood uly 


looked down—or rather their wy, ind 
daughters looked down—on the © mone ced 

people, many of whom had settle: 
place on account of its near neighbor! d 
a great manufacturing town, easily reached 


bv rail There were cliques within S 
sets within sets, and Hetty often said or. 
self scornfully that her step-mother a: tep 
sisters lived and moved, and found thee 


small delights of their existence, in the m st 
objec tionable of all 

It was the moneved “ set Mrs. Dal 
was proud to feel she belonged to it, having 
been a lady of very little importance indeed 
in the days of her first husband What he 


had been, and what position in lif d 
ipied, Hetty never knew: or that her 
father had brought home his secor vif ry 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and w 
two girls, Georgiana and Hilda ! had 
become fairly well off in so doing Ar rved 
ind taciturn man, Hetty had never ventur 
much as she loved him, to ask many ques 
tions She knew that he had felt tl 


erty keenly-—for it had been poverty, 1 ’ 
he belonged to an old family, and they had 
many friends—and she divined his motives 
for the marriage. <A vear afterward he died 
and Mrs. Dalton, who had never been cor 
dially received by his friends, and was corre 
spondingly wroth, and had Jost a good deal 
of her money in an unfortunate investment 
left her home and settled at Ashfield 


* 


Hetty detested the place and the peo 
After her father’s friends, Mrs. Dalton’s 
acquaintances seemed vulgarity itself, though 
they kept carriages, most of them, and 
dressed showily, and dined late every even 
ing. But then, Hetty’s opinion was of no 
importance, though she was an invaluable 
appendage to the household; she could alter 
dresses, besides occasionally making new 
ones, and put together for Mrs. Dalton the 
most bewitching little caps, having a perfect 
gift in the way of millinery, even turning out 
bonnets and hats good enough for that high 
festival, the flower-show; though, in fact, the 
superintendence of the whole household 
devolved upon her 

She was not allowed to go out and carn her 
own living, as she desired to do, because she 


could not be spared, and because it would be 
‘derogatory.’’ As a useful machine Hetty 
was appraised at her proper wort! ttle as 
she knew it As to her feelings, it mattered 
to no one that she might be wound nd 


mortified bv finding Angela Lomax thus 


treated. Such aa issue was felt to be ot such 

little consequence it was not even t t of 

‘* There go the Fairfaxes ! Hilk ejacu 

lated, making a hasty rush to the wit 4, as 

her mother impressively finished r last 

sentence * How plainly thoss i 
, 


dress I'm sure nobody would e\ 
that thev were so high and mighty te see them 
walk along the street There's tar more 
stvle, I consider, in our new delal 
that grav linen 

The delaines are prettict 


Fairfax has stvle Georgi 


tantly, the grudging glances of both ' 4 
the slim figure of a daughter « tt 
county magistrates ‘**] don't kr 
is: she alwavs dresses in the n uy oiK 
that; and yet she manages to 
about her, with all her simplicits 
who her dressmaker was, I'd have 
like it: but there’s no chance of fi 

Thev think so much of thems 
Hilda, turning away from the , 
‘‘Annie Merritt says she was int ; 
that girl at a bazaar, and when sth: t was 
in the street next she wouldn't ' But 
they're all alike in that set 


A scornful smile curved Heit 
as she stitched away at her work 
to be kind, but she could not gt 
saw Mrs. Dalton and her da 
Merritts, and the whole of 
friends and acquaintances, quict 
the class they most admired and 

‘Well, if vou are determ!! 
nothing of Angela Lomax s 


ing to the subject, “* of course 


‘ 

he 

] 
} rot natter hat I 

It does not matter what 


++ bitterly her heart was 


i \ i grit x} 


consideration for us instead oF S 
What has it to do with 


+ 


Newcomers at the Terrace, by Mar 


1 


d in the next issue of the Post 
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‘ 


patience, and dropping her 
, ‘Twill tell her not to come 
let her know she is not good 
Surely I can go and. see an 
ow--vou quite forget how fond 
of her—quietly, in the even- 
ir friends will all be at dinner. 
nobody—nobody ‘of any import- 
cdided, with an inflection in her 
Dalton did not find pleasant. It 
-rof her late husband, who had 
en tolerant with the woman he 

| principally for her money. 

e 

re could be no objection to that, 
she said, appealing doubtfully 


iehters. Georgiana’s flat was gen- 
It would be quite impossible 


| r here 

rn es! We couldn’t begin it. She 
rushing in at any time,’’ said 
very decidedly. *' Of course, she 


inxious to meet our friends, ina 
.stvle, and it would only mean 
ent to her in the end. If Hetty 
her to understand how it was, 
w it would never mean more, they 
ih other But I'm not so sure 
Mrs | will want you,’’ she added per- 
ning to her step-sister; “* when 
| her she can’t come here, you'll 
| that will be the end‘of your 

for that’s what it amounts to.”’ 
is flaming in Hetty’s cheeks; 
irned some wisdom since her 
father th. and she knew that if she once 
utterance to all that was in her 
mld find it utterly impossible 
n peaceably with them any longer. 

eee 


Second Chapter 


r LAST!" said Hetty to herself, with 
long Sigh, as she watched a car 
riage roll away from the window. 
She had been waiting for this 
\t last, Georgiana was attired, the 
in Hilda’s dress had met her 
ito last the rushing about from 


moto room, the endless exclamations, the 


fuss and flurry that always preceded depart- 
ure foran especially “ stylish’? ball or dinner- 
party, had come to an end. Hetty had some 
jours of treedom before her, and she cou'd, 
it last. wo and see Angela. 

She was not precisely Cinderella in’ the 


1 ‘ 


house, though she had helped to dress her 
step sisters, for she had been included in the 
nvitation, and had herself begged Mrs. 
diulton to excuse her. Hetty rarely cared to 

id never liked her step-mother’s 


t d she knew perfectly well they did 
t want her, though they asked her as a 
matter of form. Her = step-mother always 


spok ! her patronizingly, and friends fol- 

lowed suit. Pretty and penniless, the less 
their sons saw of Hetty Dalton the better. 

Hetty did not care in the least. She did 

not like the sons at all, who, when they did 

net r, bestowed on her condescending 

uny men of great eligibility most 

ft nd fully aware of that fact; with 

ood of the possession of large 

ces by the time they attained 

She was delighted to think she 

the infliction to-night, and did 

sit down, as Hilda imagined she 

» do, to the alteration of a morn 
She was going to see Angela. 

be like a breath from the old life. 

ic in her eyes as she put on her 

mM med hat before the glass, thinking 

of those old schooldays when 

id been alive. The glass did not 

ty, but it was a very charming 

ked back at her—hazel-eyed, 

do and piquant. Hetty was not 

rown looks as she took up her 

s wondering if, by any misfor 

uld fail to find Angela at hom 


° 


re was Revelstone Terrace to find; 


n passed by it, some time before, 
a hought the little houses rather pretty 

very little houses, either, though 
t seem so to Georgie and Hilda, 
" d to their own pretentious one, and 


ilatial residences of some of their 
riends. Hetty thought wistfully, as 
ed the place at last—it was a long 
te to the outskirts of the town—and 
tt the windows of No. 3, draped 
ling soft of texture and creamy in 
happily her father and she could 
d there together. 
maidservant answered the bell, and 
Hetty into such a charming room, 
t ruddy fire on this November 
almost held her breath with 
she looked around—so long was 
had seen anything so pretty 


it liberty to look about her, for no 
th, 


et} 


room; perhaps, as Angela was 
not like to use her drawing 


lor fear of wearing cont f 


. it even sh 


vy 


edge enough to respect the carpet 


ered the middle of the room; it was a 
to the eye, with iis rich yet subdued 
Coloring. Pictures gleamed from 
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the walls. Georgie would have expected that, 
and called it) contemptuously “‘ stock in 
trade '’; but old cabinets, and china that even 
Hetty, in her hasty glance around, could 
recognize as thoroughly good, could not have 
been classed as such 

The door opened quickly, and some one 
came in—some one who took Hetty in her 
arms, and kissed her over and over again, 
half laughing and half crying. It was the 
same Angela, grown older, sweeter-faced 
than ever, and with the dimples Hetty 
remembered in full play just now; and Hetty, 
as she clung to her—this littl wife and 
mother in her own house—felt that she had 
not for years known so much happiness. 

“T have been expecting you every day. 
Why were you so long in coming?’’ Angela 
said at last. ‘‘ But) you shall tell me all 
about yourself while we have dinner. We 
have only just begun, and you could not have 
come ata better hour of the day, for we are 
quite alone. Now we can talk, without any 
callers coming in to interrupt.’’ 


e 


Hetty wondered very vacucly what callers 
Angela could) possibly have—perhaps her 
neighbors in the Terrace—as she followed her 
friend out of the room. Angela opened the 
dining-room door—it was at the back of the 
drawing-room, and, although not so tiny as 
Hetty had expected, was a small room—and 
ushered her into a glow of light. A man of 
about thirty rose from the table and came 


* THEIR GLANCES FOLLOWED 
THE SLIM FIGURI 


forward to greet her; and Hetty’s whole con 
fidence went out to him as she looked im his 
face. She did not wonder now—if she ever 
had—that Angela had chosen poverty 

“This is Will, and this is Hetty,’’ the little 
matron said gayly. ‘‘ Will knows you almost 
as well as I do, from hearing me talk about 
you. Your father was so good to me; IT shall 
never forget those days when we were school 
yirls, and I used to go home with you in 


holiday-time 

A mist of tears clouded Hetty’s eyes as she 
took her seat at the t Sle What a homelike 
feeling it all had. The thought crossed her, 
how sweet it would be to have a home of her 
own like this, where love and content seemed 
to reign, and nobody felt in the least ashame d 
of living in Revelstone Terrace 


Then she smiled away the tears and looked 
up at them. About themselves there could 
be no doubt whatever; their friendly faces 
shone upon her, their voices were full of 
pleasant cheerfulness ; but the fact was puz 
ziing that Angela should be so prettily 
dressed, that they should be dining at eight 
o'clock with much more serenity than Mrs 
Dalton and her daughters were now doing at 


Mrs Tarbolton’s, and that Angela's Iittle 
dinner-table hould be © daintil t and 
brightened with file rs 
Well Anyela sa t t 
vith ’ rt WW | 
know Angela it is all extrem y borria 
I guessed as much You poor child 


Angela returned gently, putting out one hand 
and taking Hetty’s in her own for a moment 
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—a very brief moment, but the warm pres 
sure spoke volumes. ‘Tt was ve ry pluc ky of 
you to bear it all and say nothing I'm 
afraid your reticence, though, made me avoid 
personal subjects, too Altogether, we have 
rather dropped out of each other's lives lately 
But we will begin again now 

The color was beginning to burnin Hetty's 
cheeks She had to tell these friends, who 
were so warm and cordial toward her, that 
they must not return any visits: must not 
come to see her, on any occasion whatever 
Would it not be better to tell them frankly 
what the life at home was, and throw herself 
on their generosity? Then they would at 
least understand—-even if they despised her, 


. 


She was deeply relieved, as her tale of woe 
came to an end, to see an amused smile on 
Will Lomax’s lips. Angela laughed—the 
gayest, pleasantest little peal imiaycinable 

“And so we are not to go there? I'm 
afraid it’s no loss, except to see you, Hetty; 
but you must make up, my dear, by double 
and treble visits; you must come to see us 


just whenever you can get away But what 
an infliction, to live with people who have 
such a standard! Poor Hetty; I'm sorry 


for you Will, dear,’’ with a charming little 
moue, “did you know what vou were about 
when you deliberately brought me to live in 
such a plac eas Revelstone Terrace ? 

‘It will give me the greatest happiness I 
shall find in life,’’ Hetty said, taking Angela's 
hand, such- warmth and 
sincerity in her voice that 
it touched both these kind 
hearts inexpressibly 

It is a dear litth 
house, and To am very 
happy here, and doubly 
happy because you live in 
the town, too,’ Angela 
rejoined “ But con't 
speak like that, you) poor 
child; LT hope life holds 
something far more for 
you than visits to a friend 

even a friend who loves 
you as | certainly do 
she added kindly 

“ No,’? Eletty answered 
innocently she was 
childish stall ota many 
wavs, though she was 
three-and twenty; ‘there 
will mever be anything I 
shall find such happiness 
inasin coming here.’’ 


e 


“Well—time will 
prove,’ rejoined Wall 
“In the meantime, come 
and see Angela whenever 
you get ai chances Shit 
has plenty of new a 
quaintances here, but few 
old friemds; so, as you 
are amony the valued few 
run inwhenever you can 

“New  acquaintan 

old friends! said 
Hetty, perple xed | 
took it for yranted you 
knew nobody in the 
Whole place. 

Only the Beauchamp 


and yourself bout we 
have been settled ne 
week 5, and have h d t 
vreat many caller Thaw 
I shall ever THAT Le te 
return them all, TP don’t) knew Anre dia 
added “There are a preat many Jitth 
things to see to still in the heowse 
“Oh, you'll miuanage arch Wall, wath the 
serenity of one who know nothing tit 
‘You don't mean to say, Hetty you have 
Mrs. Beauchamp is my cousis urely ? | 
Anyela “*T thought you knew it was om 
reason why we came here to 
And you were another uid Will nd 


Bob Fairfax and Lare very old chun 
‘We had a very nice letter from Mrs 


Fairfax, welcoming u before we came 
Angela continued ‘“T dare say they told 
other people the Fairfaxes are rather insti 
tutions her You know them, of course ? 

No, fettv returned, divided between 
misgivines and satisfaetion —-and thoroughly 
surprised We dowt know them in the 
least —or, rather, they don't know us 

Why, your father Anyela beyan 
and then stopped very suddenly 

7 

Yes, [IT know Hie knew numbers of 
people eurte as wood as tl bairtiax But 
that was inthe old day biett! dd, rather 
sadly Do you think the Fairfaxes would 
know Mr Dalton ind’ Gaeorgie and Hilda?’ 
e ‘ | f f rhe f thes 
browe { } 1 t 

\\ ble t 

‘ 
i i ‘ 
him in 4 ntinuved hey i ' 
thing like gravity was restor to the three 

My cousin, Jack Der ul ‘ r fathe 


knew hitn Of course, the Beauchamps' 
friends have cailed, and want us te me and 
see them Such mice proenprle ’ 

Pell me some other names,’ said Hetty 


‘Oh, the Wests, and Lady Bellew, and 
the Seott Roystons, and the 
That will do It's just as I have been 
beginning to think. You know all the people 
who won't know us—wheo would look down 
on the Merritts as unspeakably vulgar 


“Who are the Merritts?’ Angela asked 

I haven't heard of them ’ 

‘No, that’s just it In this town one set 
knows hardly anything of the others The 
Merritts are simply horrid is vulgar as they 
can be—-and LT think Georgie will marry Fred 
Merritt one of these days 

“Well, you'll come out and see us, Hetty, 
at any rate, if we mayn't geo to see you said 
Will) Lomax cordially 

Hetty was lost in thought, and did not 
reply. Should she tell Mrs. Dalton and 
the girls these facts she had just learned ? 
Could she subject her friend to their sudden 
servility, their odious compliments and 
deference, when they found what the truth of 
the matter was? Never ono, never 


(TO Bk CONCLUDED 
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THE GREATEST SPEECH } 
OF HIS LIFE 


if How George Vest Captured a Jury 





HLELN ne wspaper writers in Washington 
are shy? of good stories they have 
— only to look into the career ef Elon. 
George Vest, Senator from Misseurt 
Walter Wellman, says the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, has been taking a turn at) Mr 
Vest, and finds a story worth repeating 
The scene is lecated in) Missourt, of 











course, and the preliminaries tell how Vest 
was employed by a man whose dog had been 
shot by a neighbor Other cminent counsel 
attended to all the preliminaries of the tight 
while Vest was there, his head sunk down 


between his shoulders, and = apparently 
asleep Finally his assoctate mudged= him 
and told him that he must make the con 
cluding speech ile demurred, but seeing 


he must do something to earn the fee which 
had been patd him, rose and after gazing 
earnestly at the jury for some minutes 
bevan a speech of which this is a stene 


graphic copy 


Crentlermven of the Jurys The best friend 
aoman has in this world may turn against 
him and become bis enenayy Bliss som co 


daughter that he bas reared with loving care 
may prove  unyratetal Phose whe are 
nearest and dearest to us, those whom we 
trust with our happiness and our gece 
name, may become trantors to them faith 


The money that aman has he may lose It 
flies away from him, perhaps when he need 
it so mbest Yo omans reputation may tx 

writiced nm oa dmement of all considered 
action Dhie people who are prone to fall on 
their knees to do ous honor when suceess 1 


with us, may be the first to throw the stone of 


malice when fathure settles its cloud upon 


our head Pdiee conve ibsolutely unseltis! 
friend that) miuan in have an tl eth 
weorle thre ne that never desert hin th 
one that never pr es unyrateful nor treacl 
erous under any circumstances, 1s his doy 
7 

(sentiemen oft i the Senator 

t | i ul inne ! } ! 
prosperity at n | ! no health and oan 

w! | 4 i |? ti thie ¢ by? i! 
Where the wintry winds | s and th ! 
drives fiercely if conly be micaV toe fear bi 
master s ile bie Ww | 4b the Teageed throat 
has no food to offer, be will liek the weune 


and sores that come from eneounters woth the 
roughness of the world Hie yuards the sleep 
of his Patiper master as if he were a Print 

When all other friends desert be remains 


When riches take Wings ined reputation 
falls to pieces he is as comstant in his love as 
the suman its journey through the heavens 
If fortune drives the master forth an outcast 
bun the world, froenvetle and bomeles thre 
faithful doy ash ne higher privilege than 
that of accompanying toe to yuard against 
danger ter figetit i rst hh enemies and 
when the last ete Ol a Comes md death 
takes the muster inits embrace ancl } 
i n ut ! atte { 
' ther! ! }? t rwia or t 
} rat ' be ff ‘ 
dL bet , ‘ it 
! r t fat if andl tru 
, 
: 
iy I < 
se veri f tt sarit to hany the 
defendant with ‘ further iy 
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Philadelphia, June 25, 1898 


The Broadening Side of This War 


! Poort (rey ‘ WW 

\ ‘ ‘ P fit 
! tir tT it x rie We wer ett iv 
‘ t ‘ t f Na self 

suffice ie ‘ elf centred eg I} ‘ 
ha eo ¥ It w » i {t tof ‘ 
rit It kes the wor foru tiaryer world 
and it st ‘ sneedafy prarat if poart 
fo vingint at (afy sorid It tee be n 
th clit t Qgereat t tet f thine It 
teache the thece { reasing t Xt 
tre itt thre | \ { thre yr it 
Kepul peace ttomust know how t th 
war stidden, t» 1 forward, offensive, deter 

mined and vrieteor is war 

WV are net about to enter on a reer of 
foreign conquest, but our position inthe world 
requires us to have naval stator distant 
from our own shores We need a naval sta 
tion in the kast Indies, another in the West 
Indies, and we need Hawai Al] these the 
fortune of opportunity now offers to us At 


this moment we want the Hawatian [stands 
as a base of supply Phey lie rigght an the 


track of our expedition to the Philippines 


one third of the way over Their position 
makes them invaluable for a naval station and 
conal chepret Dhe present situation emphasizes 
t th lermmand for the Nicarayua Cana 

\ t yr thinw T hie 4 er commer il 
relati ‘ tend. to show the necessity of 
’ ren tothe world’s met! 1 { irmeree 
armed om it of values \ in mime y 
. " 4 disappear before the rer 
\ { rt trons with tl vorld, and of 
t t | fa nies bkven 
1 t j t ' ny sw tind 
t i t world bes t \ 

| { ft ! t f mankind Perat that 
“ i | ! t pratt ina achieve our 
| \ t h rational achere e to 
t ity porate dpele vhict is shown by h 
tortea wpe inderlie the true yreat 
ne f pr ye mations 
eee 


Our Attitude Toward the Paris Exposition 


\ THERE are many members of Congress 
fort te 


i iKinhy a eral appropriat 1 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ | { ~* ‘ , 
+} j ’ bx) ' anf , they 
; : reflect that niy tt , .} 
. ' is refrain f bhevns 
| i! riyyt It 
, ‘ eieenel f Fr P 
' \ ‘ 1 — ' " ’ 9 ; pt ny 
‘ ‘ ' pret tion 
' ' ' e- ¢ at’ thre Frenel 
yet ' ’ 1 rt ' nt t of 
"} j hy 
Nor os t a | i ! r 
t no obkr \ ! 
} ¢ 1 ‘ 4 t t ' 
t ver oa ‘ | t 
. fea e Pi . | 
‘ Pat ‘ t Uivower ‘ It 
4 ‘ \ t i areal t \ 
‘ ’ ’ ‘ re) ' ‘ 
t ' { ret r r 
tent n ‘ t t 
} in mat t “ it ‘ 1 
' \ ’ ’ , “ ? ato? 
) | ‘ t 1 ‘ 
| 
, . « ‘ —— ’ 
1« t! t ! ! il 
! i | rt ’ 
eee 
Honors Conferred by a Republic 
' 
’ ' . ' rewar 
} t r t> “ b 
intarily riy uw ! 
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valuat rer ogat T tt st ret 
here ar yt a ¢ four 
granting t t A t t ‘ 
events pep ‘ e ‘ ert 
rank a! t t t r pr | 
upon which Republics are f 
“t «mT ' cpect ik i ‘ 

fer hereditary rank. but we do not quite per 
ceive why rank for lif wi s rr ‘ t 
ferred by Providence when it grants success 
to soldier. of sa fr. of Statesman. shouid bn 
refused by the community Titles are practi 
cally not refused, so long as they have n 
feudal! stamp, for the words General, Admiral 


Ancien Ministre or ex-President are. for a 
practical purpeses titles, and convey very 
definite rank There seems no object ! it 
least we can think of non t am (Order f 
Merit or Service—we should prefer Service 


’ 
if it were not hereditary, and if it nferred 
no pr lege r gnized ty law 
It w be objected that it w 1} levrees 
come to be granted to the undeserving rt 
mere w iit rt merit which, t » exist 
we! idequate, but that w be ft 
fu t 1 t ne riit 4 ter t 
net f «vst We ! t t i 
K (order of M t. me r fert 
a | ‘ t ? t te t? | t 
aries , ’ ~~ 
hue i | . it 
! t t ‘\ 
- t 
’ , , | ( 
| r 1 | 4 
) ’ e tor hayt i 
rar ne, and e toe b 
eee 


The Present Predicament of Europe 


H°™! VER averse we mav be toward any 
interference on the part of Furopean 


nati nN r war with SS] ! ivs the San 
Frat ia \ i t oT k the fact 
that ' f-* m } ‘ r ' mie nit t 
nite? te I} ir | ' ' pr ‘ 
“wl it it { t t ! { i ‘ 1 
tress among the poorer classes of the peoy 
of hou t that tiready bere r ts | \ 
urred in Italy and are threatened cise 
where 
We have been so much occupied in this 
country with the progress of ir armies at 


navies that we have given but little attention 


to the economic situation on the other sick 
of the Atlanti Every huropean statesman 
is aware of the danger that comes when a 
dissatistied populace are rendered desperate 


by a lack of work or by such a rise in the 
price of food as to make wages inadequate to 


the needs of families Allof them are there 
fore eager totake whatever action promises to 
restore f not prosperitv, at least endurable 
conditions among their people A cessation 
of the war with Spain would undoubted|s 
have atenden nthat direct ! ind accord 
! ¥Y a fthemw Id vlad iit stany 
thing t hasten the returt ‘ 

In this nalit n , affla { i! sity 
mav be directed toward t { Stat 
but mest of tl m have wacit 4 t s 
that thev ce 1 not bring the wart i 
by siding against u The 1 h-talke f 
intervention, then, af it come at a S not 

kelvy to take a form that would be resented 
by our Government It iss ‘ ke tor bee 
a pressure apy }to Spain to induce rto 
recognize the a ible and seek for pea 
at cone pwWhatever terms we cl Setogr t 
In that direction hes a fair prospect of attain 
ng a speedy peace, whereas an attack upon 
us \ led Pores ite t miucl t ke f 
Ar “axon a thee nal 1 vorld 

var WwW se end no man f 
eee 


The Absurd Confederate Parallel 


* facapchasolad timid and nfior 1 ome 
papers cite the ¢ 1 War i 
that ur contest with S; 


is possible parallel between the tw s 
It 3s NV pPreposter 
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nternat il credit. and all other resources 
} the tea ny f that costly war 

sex ! theers and soldiers 
st ! wly tor dut ind plus a powerful 
} ‘ 

I ntry that faces Spain is quite uve 
times as potent as was the divided country 
that tr usions with itself in 1861 
Comparison in such a case 1s simply absurd 


The Meddling of the Peace Union 


P ACE societies have their place in society 


wid serve a useful purpose, says the 


New York Tribune They are one manitest- 
ition of the growing sense of human brother 
howd ow h makes arbitration increasingly 
frequent as an alternative to resort to arms. 
They cana mplish great good in educating 
pu sentiment to steadiness and self-poitse, 
and in helping to make reason reign in place 
of passior But a peace society transcends 

s proper functions when it attempts to take 


tof American diplomacy, 








, enters int imunication with a foreiga 
{, t 

nS | . eee t e dangerously near to 

‘t t st the United States 

Hi t yht in war, but that 

{ f roposing terms of 

f r fheulties with Spain to 

Sou , a) j it stiff, 

at acit enemies 

when 

bexpress s tending 

{ t r (sovernment 

the best American sentl 

! t | | here sy athize with 
_ y been forced into war 

rs, if they have any effect at all 

tstrengthen the Spanish Ministry in its 

t ition to fight on, trusting to thre 

friendship of Europe, and even to the sym 

pathy f Americans, to come at last to its 

rescue Instead of promoting peace, they 


prepare the way for a more stubborn fight, 


indo a larger number of deaths in both armies 
The Quaker, who does not believe in resort 
to force, and simply minds his business when 


! 
war exists, having done what he could to 


promote among his neighbors peaceful dis 
positions, 1s Camsistent and re spected But 
! far from the meddlesome person who 
r shis hobby into the camp of an enemy 


The Right of National Existence 


Be hos is only defending her right of 

National existence remarks Premier 
Sayasta That is a wild exaggeration, says 
the Washington Post. The right of Spain 
to exist as a nation has not been assailed of 
questioned by the United States Our Gov 
ernment has not attempted any interference 
with Spain except in her colonial depend 


encies, and Spain could have avoided this 


war by withdrawing from Cuba after her ina 
bility t sulwdue the rebellion of her subjects 
in that island ha been so clearly demon 
stra that t! vor " epted tas a fact 
Ail t twe asked on tl eve of this conflict 
was the abatement of the intolerable condi 
tions in Cuba We did not want to add one 
foot to our territory, but we did want. and 
were bound to have, an abolition of an infamy 
that net only affected the sensibilities of civ 
i humanity, but caused us great and in 
creasing loss and injury We put repression 
our svimpathies for the victims of wors« 
than barbar ruelties: we continued to ex 
pend n sin guarding the Cuban coast 
we bore wit itrages on American rights 
We sent our citizens to prison for violation of 
! tralitv | ve suffered demoralization 
. ¢ wel ts Ser 1S | nseq lences we 
i tt ! t seruy good faith 
t Nar And the more we 
' ‘ } +} demand for 
; Cis f «¢ y tl horrors 
f rt Cul S] managed her m 
t i s t i manner indicative of 
s S pur with Empires in conti 
! t America as \ iS in Kurope Was 
! t of Nat il existence surren 
1« V time s stors 1a pre nee ? 
S Ss for ce ries been giving up one 
’ f her territorial Possessions 
! f rincapacity to rule them And 
! t ! has been little better. in 
! ts. t 1 her trol of colonies 
' 
| bt ty are characteristics 
t t ry ple Corruption has 
‘ } ‘ ira . Tistic of her rul 
S s i (sovernment and people of 
t States hay ! Intention of deny 
ny t i right whicl " rding t 
Say ~ ( fending But tf Spain 
Con ! backward and downwar | 
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A Scetchman’s SJ 
Self. 
Control.— Charles \ 
used to tell a y: shee 
in support of th. trut] 


of the remark 4}, it 








eWs 


Scotchman, a jok: nd : 
surgical operation. \When 
“ starring '' in’ Edin! rh 
his sandlord, who s, fom 
attended any other puty)j, 


meeting save the k rk 
asked Mathews if he w ould 
oblige him with 
for the playhoos« 

On this favor hb. 


Ing 
readily granted, the ‘ , uid 
mon,’’ as lan M iren 


would) say, don: 1 hi 
cheerful black suit. and 
witnessed Mathews ty 
great performances, Sir 
Charles Coldstr 
Used Up, and Plummer in Co , 
Cucumhker, both downright ‘ side-splitters 


Meeting his landlord on the stairs as } 


proceeded to his own room after the per 
formance, Mathews was cordially greeted }y 
that gentleman, of whom he then i: juired 
how he had enjoved the entertainment 

‘* Aweel,’’ said the Northerner it pleased 


me vara much, ve ken, and I conseeder you 
played unco’ naturally; but, heigh, mon, 
I'd a hard matter to keep frae laughing 


. 


A Thunderstorm Countenance.—lJuigi 
Lablache had the extraordinary talent of 
representing a thunderstorm simply by facial 
expression. First, gloom) gradually over 
spread his countenance; it) appeared to 
deepen into actual darkness, and a terrifi 
frown indicated the angry lowering of the 
tempest The lightning commenced by 
winks of the eves and twistings and twitch 
ings of the muscles of the face, succeeded by 
rapid sidelong movements of the mouth, 
which wonderfully recalled the forked flashes 
that rend the sky, the notion of thunder 
being conveyed by the shaking of his head 

By deyrees the lightning became less 
vivid, the frown relaxed, the gloom departed, 
and a broad smile, illuminating his face, gave 
the impression that the sun had broken 
through the clouds and the storm was over 


. 





Bernhardt as an Old Woman.—In September 
1876, it was proposed to) produce Rome 
Conquered at the Theatre Francats 


There are an old man and an old woman in 
that piece, and the question arose as to who 
was to impersonate the old woman. Not 


every actress is willing to abdicate het 
charms for a whole night 

Sarah Bernhardt, however, was reacy to 
hide her youth and beauty under burnt cork 


wrinkles and a white flaxen wit She 
appeared as Posthumia, a blind old crone 
wrinkled as a pippin in May Mounet Sully 
impersonated an aged Gaul Tl ss 
was immense; the public was fasci nd 
the admiration of the talented actr nearly 


degenerated into sheer idolatry 


. 


Endorsing the Asp.—In Marmonte! 
of Cleopatra, represented int! 


Francais, when the Egyptian © : 
about ready- to. commit suicide 
in her hands a mechanical asp 0! ng 
workmanship devised by Vaueanson Uy 
most ingenious mechanician of his ¢ 
This venomous reptile reared 
and, before plunging its apparent . 
lier 


the arm of the actress, gave as 
spectator hereupon arose and | 
with the simple but expressive 
am of the same opinion as the as} 


* 


How Mathews Pawned a Spoon 
Mathews was well known among ! 
and admirers for his remarkabl 
rapid imitation and characteriza 

He was invited once, with 
and two others, to dine with a 


though he carried on a pawn k 
ness, was an amusing fellow 
kept but one assistant, and 

hour the host was call 1 t 

: ‘ ' bk of tl 
? ’ eT ; t il 

counters pledged to his uns 
his own piece of plate and retur 
place at table as the pawnbroket 


the room, unconscious of the jok 
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which may fitly be 
| termed imposing. But 
what strikes the eve 
most of all is the bril 
liant color scheme of 
the decoration It is 
like a fairy palace 
lined with fine Italian 
marbles, and adorned 
with all the hues of 
the rainbow At the 
same time, the whole 
is so admirably har 
monious as to afford 
no suggestion of gau 
diness It is literally 
a vision in) polished 
stone and color The 
newel posts of the 
stairways are sue 
mounted by two co 
lossal female figures 
in bronze, bearing 
electric lights, and the 
white marble balus 
trades are ornament 
ed with figures by 
Martiny, exquisitely 
carved inrelief, repre 
senting, inemblematic 
sculpture, the various 


arts and science 
. 


Through the yreat 
entrance hall cpnne 
passes directly to the 
central rotunda, which 
is the reading room 
of the Library Cer 


tainly there has never 
| N ee been another such 


reading room in. the 
world For its ceiling 
it has the dome of the 


THE WORLD wu w By RENE BACHE t tae the dame of the 


I—The Artistic Beauties of the Library 


MHERE is a certain feeling of satis 
faction in knowing that in one 
respect, at all events, the United 
States is indisputably ahead of 
all the other nations of the earth. 





Its plant for a National Library is incom 
parably superior to that of any other country. 
Phere is nothing in Europe that can be con- 
sider ipproaching it, either in size or com 
pleter Incidentally, its building, while 
( ing well externally with any structure 
af nt or modern times, possesses an 
romore beautiful than that of any 
pu litice abroad. Inthis respect, though 
ry data are lacking, it probably vies 
\ ! best that ancient Greece and Rome 
} ’ \ } t 

| respect modern architecture, and 

( Ipture, would be sternly eriticised 
thiter elegantiarum of classical 

1 should be reincarnated in this age 
declare that there was lack of 
HH would not use the term in a 
fiental sense, as implying lack of 


ve: his idea would be to condemn 
f actual pigments as an aid to 
irt Phe ancients were free with 
used them as Nature employs 

a broad brush Even their 

n were colored—a notion almost 
the modern mind. Were they 
o, their superiority in art to the 


> been grossly overestimated. 


7 


rior of the National Library build 


nyton Is a marvelous display 
ts Without, the building 1 


~ 


t severe a yvranite monument 


stern of aspect, and having 
nperishabilits Within, it 1 

isness which, less tastefully 
might be tawdry In fact 


sa dream of beauty, delighti 


ny 
kvervwhere are gold and bright 


neral effect finding its expression 


wence, in almost innumerable 

tings which allegorize the prog 

nkind The decorations of the 
ee ‘ 


¥ress epitomize history; they 
story of the growth of man 
bvhood of savayery to the adult 


Vilization 


‘ ny anv more des riptive deta 
‘ vell to Say something about the 
Po the new dibrarv, which has 


quarter of a century ,to come 
Phe deve lopme nt of the National 


nh, of course, has been concurrent 


eee 


RENE BACHE 
+} son of R 





with the growth of the nation itself. Up to 
within a few months of the present time it 
has been housed in the Capitol, extremely 
cramped for space in recent) years, and 
hence not thoroughly available for use As 
far back as 872, the Librarian, Mr. 
Ainsworth R. Spofford, recommended the 
erection of a separate building to contain 
the collection, but not until 1886 was an 
appropriation made for the purchase of the 
site, which is a plot of ten acres, including 
three city blocks, on 
the plateau southeast 
of the Capitol The 
foundations were laid 
in rS88, and the struc- 
ture was completed in 
the spring of 1897. 
The net cost of the 
building, excluding 


Site Was $6,032,124 
. 


The building faces 
upon four streets, and 
with nearly two thou 
sand windows, is the 
best-lighted library in 
the world It is of the 
Italian Renaissance 
order of architecture, 
and has three stories, 
with a dome In area 
it is four hundred and 
seventy feet by three 
hundred and forty feet, 
covering three and a 
half acres of ground 


kimbraced within it 
are four large court 

Phe chore is finished 
n black copper, with 
pan Ss y ded vith i 
thick coating of yold 
leaf Above the dome 
proper is a great lan 
tern surmounted by a 
smaller dome of 
shining yold which 
uplitts a golden torch 


hundred and ninety 
five feet from the 


erourid. It the torch 
of Science. ever burn 
ing. The general plan 
of the tructure con 

ts ofl central 
rotunda fy shicl 
radiate the book 

ks, tl being 





lined with exquisite 
sculptures, sct off with 
brilliant cffects in 
gilding The wells 
are of colored marble 
and are surmounted by groups of statuary 
and by colossal allegorical figures Phis 
circular | room is one hundred feet in 
diameter and one hundred and twetitystive 
feet high; around it runs a gallery, and it is 
lighted by eight enormous windows, each of 
them thirty two feet wide Phe sills of the 
windows are fifty-five feet above the floor, 
and the arrangement is such that no shadows 
are cast in any direction At the same time 
the amount of daylight is sufficient on the 
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In the centre of this great room is the 
elevated desk of the Librarian, whe is thus 


enabled to survey evervthing Surrounding 
the desk is a circular counter, at which his 
assistants are stationed forthe purpose of 
transacting business with readers For the 


accommodation of the latter there are three 
concentrie circles of tables, occupying the 
remainder of the thoor and affording ample 
desk room for fully two hundred and = fifty 
persons Beneath the gallery, and running 
all around the room, are two tiers of alcoves, 
subdivided into spaces wherein special 
students, or readers desiring privacy and 
absolute quiet, may enjoy those privileges 
There are forty three such spaces, each 
eight to ten feet square, and each reader 
may have a table and facthties for writing 
and extended investigation A stairway in 
each of the eight main piers, which surround 
the reading room and carry the dome, gives 
comnventent access to the alcoves 


For the convenience of readers ten thew 


sand books are exposed in apen cases 

volumes of reference these which anybody 
maiv take md examine without) signing 
acardoor potny through any formality Any 
other book must be ordered at the central 
desk Plus desk is, in fact, a central station 
from which communtcation ows had wath all 
parts of the Tursbeling It contain a set of 
twenty four pmeumatic tubs by which written 
mie ' may be comveyved om leather tube 

to any trier of the book stack Also it con 
tains the terminals of mechanical carriers 
which fetch and carry volumes from and = te 
the book stacks, receiving and delivering 
them automatically It is connected by 


telephone with both PHlouses of Congress, so 
that Senators and Representatives can 
readily order whatever books thes require 
and wires are so laid that intelligence can 
be exchanged by electricity with all parts of 
the building The underground conduit 
wav, through which volumes are sent to the 
Capitol and reeeived from. thence ha it 
terminal station beneath the central desk 
Radiating from the rotunda, or reacdiny 
room, are three great book stacks — ome onthe 
north, another on. the south, and a third 
smaller one, om the east The stacks are 
castiron frameworks supporting: trers of 
shelves, and risimg to nine tories of seven 
tiers each to the roof kach of the two 
larger stacks 3s Sixty five feet high, one 
hundred and twelve feet long, and forty feet 
w ict The shelves are of steel coated with 
magnetic oxide, and are as smooth as ylas 
The thoors separating the tiers in the stacks 
are of white marble The interior courts 
inte which the stacks 
look on both steles 
are lined from ground 
to roof wath enameled 
brick of the color of 
ivory, and four hun 
dred windows prour at 
flowed of tight inte 
ench stack TL hye 


bricks which line the 
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Copyrights are granted only + ' 
the United States, or to citizens 

intries with which this Gover; 
copyright relations An Austr 
Russian, cannot get a copyrig ; 
country Our copyright relat 
extended by Presidential proclan 
only with Great Britain, France © 
Italy Spain, Portugal Bely ‘ 
Switzerland. And only in. thos ; 
can Americans secure copyrights : 

Of the two copies of each work « 
one is kept on file in the Copyrig 
ment, and the ther is deposited 
Library of Congress proper In this 
National book collection receives , 
accretions, while from no other sox J 
sprung the immense collection of ps. J 
compositions possessed by Uncle Sa: this 
latter amounting to over 1.000.000 + 


In the same manner large collections f 
engravings, photographs and m ups 
been built up. There are enough 

and toys stored away in the new Libra: 
ing to stock several large t 
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Not a litt f the print d matter « | 
for pvrighting is immora ind s r 
it ition as to render it il 
nder the laws But a g 
Librarian of Congress has no dis i 
t s regard ind he is « mp led t “ 
copvright 1 every instance, s 
iterial is original A cor 1 
t 1 is the request for a copy! ton 
n k, published under 
In order to gnard against this, the as $ 
n rge of the copyright busines 
familiar with everything that 
ees fr ) thy. press i) < 
, ‘ Pp << l. } it * < r 
s at t iss unis r 
() f the most beautiful f 
WW ] rary t ] ny s > & 
. v be seen shining iy 
. ’ Uy ? tr ” ; «¢ , + 
i r day More g 1 was 
than on any other gilded dor 
» square feet of surface req 
covered There are not many g . 
in existence Those of the Hv $ 
Invalides, at Paris; the Connect . 
House, at Hartford, and the Mass ; 
} 


State House, at Boston, are the bes! 
but none of them approaches 1n 
gleaming dome of the Library 
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Gold is worth at the mints a 


ounce. Purchased by the Govern: 
form of gold leaf, it came to $27 
In this shape it had to be spr: 
dome bit by bit, the workmen 
dangerous altitude under pt 
canvas to keep the wind from ! 
precious stuff away One 
makes 2 sheets of leaf, ea 
four inches square and ow 

s re f t witl n ¢ T x 

x 1 IS sel s WwW ” 
T P s ext * ~ ‘ 


a> : AS We 


yy the present Engineer-in-Charp 
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kK Green The cost of the 
including site, came within the $ 
appropriated by Act of Congress 























Voting Privilege in Army and Navy 
enlistment of voters for the volun- 
. causing alarm among professiona' 
In some States, as New York 
vivania, there are local conditions 
ier the ballot of every voter 


How the privilege of voting can 

ied to citizens serving with the 

the United States, Cuba, Porto 

m the Philippine Islands, as well as 
various naval squadrons, is a 

f much importance and perplexity. 

\ | citizen cannot be deprived of his 
wwoare the soldier and sailor to 


States individually do not prescribe 
ecuring the Army and Navy votes 

. theers, the Congressional plan may 
d to cover State offices as well. 
ninary Congressional plan recog 

place where the soldier or sailor is 


servin i part of the State where he has a 
right te vote, but ignores State requirements 
isto previous registration. 

14 may be opened by any detached 


ny. battery, or regiment, or a detached 
part of either, and an election held for repre- 
in Congress, the electors will choose 


thre lucs of election from among them- 

nd the manner and certification of 
t ections are to conform as nearly as 
» to the election laws of the several 
State The plan also provides that a citizen 
it the time of his muster excepting 
isto age, whe reaches lawful age by the time 
of the election, will be allowed to cast his 
vote as if he were still at home. 

eee 


The Chile-Peru Arbitration 
fhe submission to the arbitration of 
Sp { the territorial dispute between Chile 
nd Peru appears significant because of the 
out of which the dispute grew. 


Peru and Bolivia waged a war against Chile 
nois>g 53, In which Chile was victorious. 
Under the treaty of peace Bolivia ceded the 
rich province of Autofagasta to Chile, and 
Per led conditionally her provinces of 
| 1 Arica, and, unconditionally, the 

of Tarapaca. This treaty was 


n Bolivia and Peru, as the former 
ntire seaboard district, with its great 
! nitrate and guano, and the latter 
porarily her extensive nitrate 


of Peru, the treaty determined 

should hold) the provinces ot 

Pa nd Arica for ten years; that a vote of 
t ple should then decide to which of 
untries they should belong; and 
country taking them should pay 
r $10,000,000 This popular vote 
ive been taken in 1894, but the 
tries have never been able to 
the method of taking the vote 
now agreed to refer the entire 
irbitration. The presumption is 

« prefers the provinces with their 
me from nitrate to the $10,000,000. 


eee 


The Mineral Wealth of America 
\n expert report on the mineral pro- 
of the United States during the year 
ently issued, shows a total valuation 
59.6044, a slight increase over that 
preceding year. This aggregate was 
in double that of the United Kingdom 
same period, and considerably larger 
‘tof all the other European countries 
d. The most important minerals in 
on and value were—in their order 
nm, gold, copper, petroleum, silver 
1. The yield of copper was the 
ever reported for a single year, and 
United States the first place in this 
More than sixty per cent. of the 
ipply of the world is now taken from 
es, and nearly half of the annual out 
upped to foreign countries. 
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» Rico for Indemnity 


ite and War D partments art 


United State 


y 
war th 


that Rear-Admiral Sampson 
attack on the fortifications of San 

‘or the purpose of testing their strength 
ascertaining if the fugitive Spanish 
‘rom the Cape Verde Islands had taken 
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refuge there. The island, for a variety of 
reasons more or less complicated, has been 
considered the best available possession of 
Spain that could be seized and held for 
indemnity purposes 

Porto Rico, with its small dependent 
islands, has constituted a province of Spain 
since 1870 Its gross area, 3714 square 
miles, makes it somewhat larger than 
Delaware and much smaller than Connecticut 
By the census of 1887 it had a total popula 
tion of 813,937, of whom 300,000 were 
negroes. The principal towns are San Juan, 
Ponce, and San German. According to the 
latest commercial reports, the value of its 
imports is $16,050, 300, and exports, $14,535, 
000 (both in United States gold The total 
ordinary revenue is about $5,000,000, and 
expenditure, $3,500,000. Nearly the whole 


surface is under cultivation. The principal 
products are coffee, sugar and tobacco for 
exportation, and maize for home use. There 
are no minerals of consequence. The island 


has large cattle interests, and a great many 
hides are exported every year. The principal 
part of its trade is with Spain. 


eee 


Removing the Last Traces of Our Civil War 
It was well that the National House of 
Representatives passed the bill removing 
political disabilities incurred under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. Congress had already, at 
different times, passed laws removing these 
disabilities from the majority of people 
subject to the law, and there are but few 
remaining to whom the final removal will 
bring any relief. The disability clause forms 
Section 3 of the Amendment, and provides 
that no person shall be a Senator or Repro 
sentative in Congress, or clector of President 
and Vice-President, or hold any office? civil 
or military, under the United States, or under 
any State, who, having taken an oath to sup 
port the Constitution of the United States 
before induction into any office as here indi 
cated, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the Government of the 
United States or given aid to its enemies 
Congress was authorized to remove such 
disability by atwo-thirds vote of each House 
This clause was deemed a political necessity 
when enacted; it is now practically a dead 
letter The animositices of a generation ayo 


have been thoroughly extinguished 
eee 


The Divisions of Our Navy 
The largest division of the United 

States Navy in offensive or defensive opera 
tions is the fleet, comprising twelve or more 
vessels, and commanded by an officer of the 
highest rank, known as the flag-officer 
Refore the abolition of the ranks of Admiral 
amd Vice-Admiral, the flag officer held one 
of those ranks, or, as at present, that. of 
Rear-Admiral Where no Rear A‘lmiral is 
available, a Commodore may be appointed 
flay-officer with the rank of Acting Rear 
Admiral, as was the case with Sanipson 

A full fleet is separated into three divi 
sions of one, two or three squadrons each, 
and cach squadron should comprise at least 
four vessels Divisions may be commanded 
by Rear-Admirals junior to the flag-olficer, or 
by Commodores, ace ording to circumstances 
Squadrons are the proper commands for 
Commodores, but they may also be under 
the senior Captain in the fleet. 


eee 


Scheme of the Census of 1900 

It was hoped that the plan for taking 
the census of the United States in rgoo would 
yield results more in keeping with the real 
objects of a census than did the schemes for 
the work in 1880 and 1Sg0. The plan out 
lined by the Senate Committee on the Census 
is partly in the spirit of this hope, and largely 
objectionable to many because of what ma 


be done under it Constitutiona the 
, , 

census is an enumeration of the people on 
In 1"9 the law invested the censu theoer 

t} ' ’ power +} ‘ uld only be ene 
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Under the present plan inquiries are appar 
ently restricted to population, mortality, the 


products of agriculture, of manufacturing 


and mechanical establishments, and these 
reports only are to be published in) vol 


ume form The bill, further on, gives the 
Director authority to repeat the inquisitional 
processes of ISgo These will yield a mass 


of statistics of value to but few people com 
paratively, will greatly imerease the cost: of 
the we k, and, as before will provoke whole 
sale falschood and concealment of facts 


eee 


Reciprocity With France 
Phe new commercial agreement bx 

tween the United States and France is the 
first one concluded under Section 3 of the 
Dingley Tariff law of 1897 It is an apres 
ment in which reciprocal and equivalent 
concessions are made by both Governments in 
the matter of customs duties on articles of 
commerce (products and manufactures) 
passing between the two countries In each 
country the former rates of duty on specified 
articles are suspended, and new ones, based 
on the tariff law and reciprocally accepted 
by France, are substituted 

Phe United States gains a reduction of one 
half the former French tariff rate on meat 
products and of about one third on lard com 


pounds. France gains a reciprocal reduction 
in American rates on brandies, still wines 

vermouth and works of art These are the 
principal articles of commerce between the 
countries. The agreement includes a varicty 
of minor ones. The execution of this ayree 


ment, coupled with the unequivocal declara 
tions of President Faure concerning the atti 
tude of France toward the United States, 
was a matterof high yratification to President 
McKinley and the United States Government 


eee 


Why Official War Reports Are Slow 
Our highest Government officers have 
been quite severely criticised for their slow 
ness in relieving the anxieties of the people 
on the movements of the war It has been 
noted on several oceasions that reports by 
accredited correspondents and credible eye 
witnesses have preceded otfeial reports by 
several days It should be borne ino mind, 
however, that the Government reports facts, 
not rumors, and that to be able to do seo it 
requires from commanding officers in the 
Army and Navy statements that show as far 

as is possible a completed action 
Phe report of a General or an Admiral on 
operations under him involves reports from 
all his principal subordinates, showing what 
each one did, and yained, and lost From 
these scattered reports the Commander com 
piles his report, summarizing all the results 
and this goes to the Secretary of his depart 
ment in Washington, who, in turn, usually 
makes it public, in its original form, where 


public interest: permits The official report 
of facts requires much more time to compil 
than the newspaper report, in which facts d 
net always appear to be essential 

eee 


Is There Any Seigniorage to Coin? 

The Post has already shown that the 
selunioraye of coin is the difference between 
the cost of the bullion and the value of the 
coin, or the profit to the Government in 
coiming The whole subject of bimetalism 
Was reopen din Conyress on the discussion 
of the War Revenue Bill An amendment to 
the bill in the Senate demanded the coinaye 
of the Selynioraye and of all silver in the 
Treasury —a measure which the House had 
previously stamped with its disapproval 

The interesting point is raised as to 
whether there is any seigniorayge at all that 


may be coined. Between the cost and the 
present price of the silver bullion pure] ised 
under the Sherman Act, there is a declined 
difference of thirty-two cents per ounce This 
bullion that cost §&1 93,002 18 now worth 
omething less than S1o1.g56,000; therefore 
i t ri poie ‘ ne rolit tral wt t 
(; r nt ha lowst of €s4 
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feat ‘ 
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It is neither liked nor recognized by foreign 
nations, but it has been clung te tenactusly 
by American Presidents and legislators ever 
since its enunciation Today, ne principle 
inthe system of our Government is more vital 

Phe declarations comprising this doctrine 
in brief are, that we should comsider any 
attempt on the part of the allred Powers to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous te our peace and 
safety; that the American continents should 
no longer be subjects for any new kuropean 
colonial settlement and that while we 


should mot interfere with ext hy Colonics oF 
! 
i 


pendencies, we would not view an interpe 


sition for oppressing them or controlling their 
destiny ino any manner by any kuropean 
Power in any other lige hit than as a manifest 


ation of an unfriendly disp trom toward us 
eee 


The McCord Claim Against Peru 

Phe appointment of Sir Henry Strong, 
a noted English jurist, as arbitrater to settle 
the amount of the tndemmity te be paid by 
Peru to Vietor PL MeCord, a citizen of the 
United States, indicates a speedy termination 
of an international comtroversy of more than 


twenty  yeurs stiunclingy Mr MeCord, an 
S55, was living in Peru The United States 
Claimed that he was cme of oo comsular 
ageents Peru denied that be held any office 


under the United States when arrested, and 
declared that he was merely the superin 
tendent of the National Rathway of Peru 
Under a charge that he had given «aid to 
the revolutionists om that year he was 
arrested and sentenced te be shot, but the 
penalty was commuted te a time. which he 
paid. Soon afterward be tiled in the United 
States a claim ayounst Peru for damages to 


the total anmiount of Stee cme The State 
Department took up his case, but at dragged 
slowly till the Honmmer oof Sear when 


Secretary Olney made an tnperative demand 
for the immediate payrent of Sso,co0 mm full 
settlement It was this demane that led to 
the agreement under which Sir Henry Strom 
will arbitrate the question of darnige 


eee 
The Great Wheat Deal and Its Results 
Phe preatest deal in wheat om record 

has run its lengtl ifter an exciting and thu 
tuating existence of about fourteen month 
and youny Joseph Leiter, of Chicago, the 
Chief manipulator, 4 ilready bliatles ws thre 
American phenomenon of Commerc Dhiere 
have been other dea in whieh either a 
ereater jareunt ! Sheat or a@ larger cash 
expenditure was an 1; beat the Leiter 
movement had dashing feature ati ty omticacie 
it top them all While the deal was on, the 
extreme range of price “ fr taty fevg 
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Home Rule for American Cities 
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The Great Questions of Life 


Compiled by William Moodie 





The Majesty of Eternity.—Let us 


urselves a uge mountain, the larg 
face of the earth—a great, s lr s of 
rock Ar suppose that 
r years, a tt rd ‘ 
f t alt il 
} 
a > iA 
l Mf ix 
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na } cei NOT 
‘ mountain s " 
t f t And we ha 


Confidence of Immortality.—Are we sure 
it we are without God? When Rufus 


Choate took ship for that port where he 
‘ some friend said You will be here a 
ir hence Sir said the great lawver 
I shal be here a hundred vears hence. and 
i thousand vears hence Piat 1 his 
Phedo, represents Socrates as saving. in the 
last hour of his life, to his inconsolable fol 
wers You may burv me if vou can 
He then added, wit! 
ind an intonation of unfathomable t ght 
ind tenderness Do not call this poor body 
Socrates: when I have drunk the poison, I 
shall leave vou and ge to the jovs of the 
blessed I would not have vou sorrow at 
my hard lot, or say at the interment, © Thus 
we lav out Socrates or ‘ Thus we follow 
} to the grave and burv him Be of 
x er sav that vou are burving my 
body only Rev. Joseph Cook 


The Unity of the Eternal.—Over the try 


s the Cathedral of Milan there 
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The Mystery of Immortality. 
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June 25, 
WIT OF THE CHILDREN 


Compiled from Contemporaries 


Johnnie's Own Interpretation. -Sunday-school 
sadly I'm afraid, Johnnie. that 
rmeet vou in Heaven.’’ Johnnie— 
What have you been doing now?” 


Science. —Mamma—** Remem- 
the dentist said about 
ny your teeth.’’ Frankie—" Yes; 
mt you let me prove it, like we 


A Victim to 
‘ nkie, what 


> 


rie tic 
The Other Horn of the Dilemma.—Old 
Cent 7 My. my! I don’t like to see 
ery Boys who get hurt should 
n.’’ Boy ‘* Boo, hoo! Then I'd 
i licked fer swearin’.’”’ 
. oO 
Reasoning by Analogy.—Auntie had told 
re t i Merle about Elijah going up to 
| i chariot of fire Seeing a hearse 


‘Well, I 


@ the cemetery, he said: 


goes Elijah for another load 


Suffering Vicariously.—Father to Son— 
ne \\ nt vou sit down, Tommy?” 
" | Chis morning I asked you how 
f le a million, an’ you said * darned 


l teacher that in arithmetic class 


’ 


vhy I can’t sit down.”’ 
M ost lustifiable Swearing. Sunday-school 
! fommy, I was shocked to hear 
ny so dreadfully at that strange 
ime in Tommy—'' I couldn't 
vam He was makiny fun at our 

2 kind of religion I couldn't stand it 

How Johnnie Sized It Up.—‘' Now,’’ said 

the teacher, who was defining the meaning of 

if I should take a large dose of 

ure wsenic to-night, what would you call me?”’ 

fus \ chump,’’ eried Johnny, with that eager 

he ness to impart knowledge characteristic of 
ea normally bright mind. 

: For Value Received.—Mamma (to little 
ind laughter ‘Never forget to thank God for 
— thing, my child.’? Child—‘‘ If I didn’t 
a too?’’ Mamma—‘t Yes, always; 

is for the best.’’ Child (running 
ws ir later) ‘Mamma, thank God, 

; ke the new pitcher,’”’ 
dy +. 

An Internal Warfare.—A little girl was 

4 found rolling on the floor in the agonies of 

at Between her sobs she explained the 

- reason for her trouble as follows: ‘I ate 
oe some pickles and drank some milk, and the 

7 pickles told the milk ‘to get out, and the 
m milk sud it wouldn't, and they're having 

mawful fight. Oh, my! Oh, my!’’ 
A Triple Combination.—The teacher asked 

I her cliss to put the nouns ‘ boys,’’ ‘* bees,’’ 
re ind bears ’’ into a sentence. The scholars 
d t hit intently for a few moments, when 

{ youngster, with a look of victory 
ne " face raised his” hand. ** Well, 

J it iS vour sentence?” ~~ Boys 


vhen they go in swimmin’.”’ 


Where Prayer Was Needed.—Mrs. Slimson 

t boy has been very wicked 

. Ile vot into a fight and yot a 
The Rey Dr. Drowsie 

elve Willie, come into” the 


ind Twill wrestle in) prayer for 


You'd better go home and 
as prayer for your own little boy 

4 i ttwo very black eyes.’’ 
Willie.—The little bov had 


Misjudging 


1 his « 


lothes torn, his hair full of 


s ! his face bearing unmistakable 
vere conflict Oh, Willie! 
laimed his mother, ‘‘ you have 
wain How often have I told 

play with that wicked Stapleford 
Mamma,’’ said Willie, wiping the 


do I ldok as 


ny with anybody ?’? 


if I had 


his nose, * 


e 
ligher Criticism in the Nursery.—It hap- 
Sundav-school The subject under 

vas Solomon and his wisdom A 
vas asked to tell the story of 
ind the women who disputed the 
of a child. She timidly rose up 

read “Solomon was a very wise 

) lay two women went to him, 

uta baby One woman said 

Id.’ and the other said No 
Id gut Solomon spoke up 

No, no, ladies; do not quarrel 
word and T will make twins of 
inh ive one! 

erited His Mother's Spelling. A teacher 

f the schools in Boston received the 


the other morning from one of 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


HALF HOURS WITH SONG 


WHAT JANE JONES TOLD ME 
By BEN KING 


ANE JONES keeps a-whisperin’ to me all the time, 
‘ An Why don't vou make it a rule 


To study your lessons, an 


Savs 
work hard an’ learn, 

An’ never be absent from school? 
Remember the story of Elibu Burritt 

How he clumb upto the top; 
Got all the knowledge ‘at he ever had 

Down in the blacksmithin’ shop 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so 

Me bhe he did 

‘Course, what's a-keepin’ me ‘way from the top 
Is not never havin’ no blacksmithin’ shop 


I dunno: 


She said ‘at Ben Franklin was awfully poor, 
But full o’ ambition an 
An’ studied philosophy all ‘is hull life 
An’ see what he got for his pains 
He brought electricity out of the sky 
With a kite, an’ the lightnin’ an’ key, 
So we're owin' him, more 'n any_one else, 
Fer all the bright lights ‘at we see 
Jane Jones she actually said it was so; 
Mebbe he did—I dunno; 
‘Course, what's allers been hinderin 
Is not havin’ any kite, lightnin’ or key 


brains, 


me 


Jane Jones said Columbus was out at the knees 

When he first thought up his big scheme ; 
An’ all the Spaniards an’ Italians, too, 

They laughed and just said ‘twas a dream ; 
Sut Queen Isabella she listen’d to him, 

An’ pawned all her jewels o’ worth, 
An’ bought ‘im the Santa Marier 'nd said 

“Go hunt up the rest of the earth 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so ; 

Mebbe he did—I dunno; 

‘Course, that may all be, but vou must allow 
They ain’t any land to discover just now.—Poems. 


The Flag That Tripped Booth 


EMOVAL from one room in the Treasury 
building to another of the flay which 
tripped John Wilkes Booth and caused him 
to fall and break his leg the night he shot 


Abraham Lincoln, has raised the 
tothe proper disposition of that famous bit 
of bunting, says the Chicago Times: Herald 
Grand Army of the Republic want it 
sent tothe National Museum 
be properly taken care of 
to be in the Treasury Department because it 
was presented to the Treasury Light Guard, 
another, in 1864, by the women 
Phis banner 


question as 


men 
where it can 
The flag happens 


along with 
of the department 
of good use when Jubal Early was threatening 
the capital, but it did not do any fighting 


guard was 


April 12, 1865, two nights before the 
assassination of President Lincoln, — the 
Treasury Guard yave an entertainment at 
Ford's Theatre for charitable purposes The 
theatre was beautifully decorated On the 


boxes occupied two nights later by President 
Lincoln and the White House party were the 
two flags mentioned They the 
such a pretty appearance that the manager of 
that thre t] ivs be 


yave boxes 


the theatre requested 
allowed to remain until the night of the 
fourteenth, when the President was expected 
to be in attendance at i play 
Phe request was granted, and on the 
arrival of the President it the Theatre the 
fatal might he commented with pole sure on 
the decorations, and xpre dooad itier 
for the flay which hangs in the Treasury In 
jumping from tl bea fter sl tit t| 
President, to the stage below, one f tl 
spurs on Booth’s boot caught in the f f 
the flay, causing him to h balan il 
fall, thereby breaking h r I rent in 
the flag has been on ex! n for t 
oe 
$32,500,000 for Harbors 
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bill to carry out the Commission's recommen 
Phe not 
received with favor by the 
at that time Sir William’s plan, revived by 
the present administration, is to be proceeded 
with Phe area occupied by the harbor will 
be 
situated 
present 


however, was 
House of Commons 


dations scheme, 


610 which 310 will be 
beyond the five fathom Phe 
Admiralty Pier will be continued in 
an east southeast direction for feet, and 
three sea-walls, or breakwaters, will be built, 
the total length of the new works being 
13,370 feet Additions to the dockyard 
accommodation of Devonport are also being 
made, at Phere will 
be a closed basin, thirty-five and a half acres 


aAcTCS, of acTes 


2000 


a cost of $1 §, 000,000 


in extent, a large tidal basin, and four 
graving docks The main thing to be seen 
at present is an immense temporary coffer 
dam, a mile and a half in length, the largest 
ever built. Sixty million cubic feet of mud 


will be removed from the inclosed basin 


The Most Wonderful Lake in the World 


NE of the greatest scenic wonders of the 


United States, as well as one of the 
most impressive natural formations in’ the 
world, is Crater Lake, Oregon, says Leisure 
Hours The lake is hidden away in the 
summit of the Cascade Range, in Southern 


the California 


several 


Oregon, a few miles north of 
boundary, and being 
journey from a railroad, comparatively 
people have visited it since it became known 
to white men, in 1853 


also days’ 


few 


The remarkable fact about the lake is that 
the surface of the water is more than six 
thousand feet above sea-level A rim of 
rock, varying in height from five hundred to 
two thousand feet, completely encircles the 
lake and affords no outlet) for the water 
Phe water is thus contained ino a tremendous 
pit which is six miles in diameter, and 
nearly four thousand feet deep, and oO 
extends from the crest of the Cascade Rane 
down half-way to the sea-level Phe outer 
slope of the encircling rim is gentle, but the 
inner side is almost perpendicular, the result 


being that the placid indigo blue waters come 


into view suddenly at the foot of a precipice 
The lake is doubtless of voleanic oriyin 
During the glacial period the mountain upon 
which the lake occurs was an active voleano 
It is believed that after the final ertipottcon the 
molten mate ial of the interior where 
with the result that the sumonit of the mroun 
tain caved in and sank away ! te 
the present yreat basin like formation bye 
precipitation of rain and: snow ate th pout 
being yvreater than the lo of one ire | 
evaporation the condition were fii rat 
for water iccumutlation md Crater Lak 


gradually came into existence 
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Newspapers Without News 
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Other Barcelona papers are the Voice of 
the Neighborhood, the Bludgeon (a satirical 
journatwith a ygrewsome and gory name 
Publicity, the organ of the Republicans, and 


In Madrid 
been 


the Family Pictorial the capital, 


which has 


the 


a Newspaper 
referred to, in 


frequently 


cable ce spatches from 


Spain, during the past few days is La Epoca, 
a Conservative journal, which claims a 
circulation of tive thousand It makes 


a feature of foreign despatches — when it can 
There are, approximately, twelve hundred 
papers in Nearly one-half of them 
are published in Barcelona or Madrid. The 
average circulation of a Spanish newspaper 
is about twelve hundred copies daily 


Spain 


Psalms That Have Won Battles 


WOULD be difheult to find anything in 


the whole range of the soul's needs and 
aspirations that has not been wrought inte 
hymnody, saves the Silver Cross Phe Psalms 
have been the selace and joy of Christian 
hearts, from the time when they were the 
Fesponsive anthems of — the Istaclites m 
solemn temple services, down through the 
period when martyr souls went home to God 
with their triumphant utterances upon their 
lips After the victory of Dunbar, Cromwell 
and his army sang the ristth Psalm a) 
praise the Lord, all ve nations, praise Him, 
all ye pope For His merciful kindness is 
yreat toward us; andthe truth of the Lord 
endureth for ever Praise ye the Lord 


Phe risth is also a battle song, memorable 
for being sung by the army of John Sobteski, 
King of Poland, at a turning point in the 


strugyle with the Turks at Vienna (), 
Israel, trust theu in the Lord; He is their help 
and their shield 
The osth Psalm 
the Templars in 
Saracens ‘For the 
and ayreat King above all gods 
are the deep pl oes af the earth the 
strength of the hills is) His As 
Savonarola and his companions went to the 


the chant of 
the 
a great God, 


In tlis hand 


iS famous as 
their 
Lord is 


wars with 


alse 


stake they chanted a passage from the Oth 
Psalm (the Huguenot Song of Battles) 
Blessed) be the Lord, who daily loadeth us 
with benetits Phe resth Psalm was sung 
on bended knees hy thre Hliiguenots at 
Coutras ‘Tt is better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence im princes All 
nations compassed me about: but in the name 
of the Lord will TP destroy them he 
cowards bey for mercy said courtiers in the 
Opposing army "No. replied an. officer, 


you may expect a stern fight from the men 


who sing psalms and pray devoutly 
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Captain Mart, the 


Farnous Filibuster 


The Temper of Gomez 


the Cuban Leader 
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Z 
tion of her name with them that on 
part of her good work is known H 
path es have gone forth especia 
relief of poor children Among th. 
tions under her special patronage ar. 
for tenement-house children at Ta;- 
and the Kindergarten and Por, 
Assmiation near that place. to « 
recently gave a valuable tract of 
the time of the great tornado in St 
immediately contributed $100 000 for 
lief of the homeless sufferers. She +, 
a scholarship to Wellesley College a 
ind last January gave $s000 tw § 
scholarship at Mount Holyoke (¢ 
Massachusetts, in memory of her mor 
. 
F Hopkinson Smith's Mr. F. Hops 
Collection of Brica-Brac Sith th 
and art crit 
latest book, Caleb West, is attr 
siderable attention, is a very busy 
deep student, an observing r 
withal interestingly Bohemian 
He is evervwhere at home on ear} 
Roger Riordan, in the Criti His 
filled with curios and art treasur: 
teresting It is a sort of 
rters wher he jamee 
tr and is ated East T 
Street, New York Its staircas 
-” . its reception-r , 
| e« +} . . 
of ¢ S roideries, Vene 
Mex " pottery Japanese masks 
ruus. ¢ r hetes, Sy <} 
Dutct Py s 
By each of these tale I 
flowered brocade } da st 
rR It was he r teas i\ t t; 
} | us pre sente j 1 
o last isiv carried off 
} P has brought him his 
t tle pper coffee-pot ( 
( ind a recht waitress s 
* +! ae « ng silver | tes 
Ther es enirs of s 
’ mee Ther ire 
| v! bers of the T ( 
\ . .t re. ; 
rd a set of old ¢ i,a leg f 
v t upon a time entert 
ts in a condemned canal 
Harler This man of artistic tastes 
e is an engineer by profess 
' s literature and painting for : 
He is most willing to talk about 
ples which should govern the rtist H 
avows his belief in the naturalist 


It is his ambition, often expresse 


the American workingman as he r 
and there are few writers so well 
for the task He knows the life fron 
and without. The time was when the artist 
author was one of the army of bread 
At sixteen he worked ina store, and for tw 
years, as he expresses it carried his 
pail like any ordinary day-laborer 
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The Mental Collapse of =A pathet 
Munkacsy, the Painter ™! 





shed from the pen of the \ 
respondent of the London Morning Pest 
who savs that the great Hungaria: t 
ives, but, in the words of his w 

soul is dead For a long time ! 
entertained of an eventual re 

at last came the pronouncemen 
malady was incurable. When the s 
made their appearance, Madame Munkacs) 
had her husband removed for tre t 
Endenich, near Bonn He is st 


#5," 


is quiet and pea 





ghted condition allows 


Madame Munkacsyv lives 





Colpach, in Luxembourg She 
t s from the sanatorium, a t 
f tl rtist and his wife are ft 
relates some touching detat!s t 
walk which she took with her 
Endenich She had sought to re 
to him to see if his mind could 
Don't you know, Miksa 
shat your fame has ! 
than just now? Your w 
id levervwhere.”’  Munkacs\ 
eyes on her, but made no reply. >! 
advised him to send for his ut 
Paris, and recommence his work 


only response she re¢ eived was 
There was one fleeting moment 
when the light of the past seeme 
nate his mind. Suddenly raising 
Heaven, Munkacsy exclaimed 
from there that my recover) 
Madame Munkacsy is in Paris 


remove to her castle some va 


toes of the master’s career. 5 
wreaths palm branches ind 
tributes from his manv a 

° ewe! , t ° ‘4 — 
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PHILIP, MY KING 
by DINAH MULOCH CRAIK 


vith thy large brown eyes, 
L lip, my King! 

enshadowing purple lies 
il diynities 

thy tiny hand 

sible sceptre laden; 
to command 

t find thy Queen-handmaiden, 


, ' 
p, my King 


ron thou goest a-wooing, 
lip, my King! 
wutiful lips are suing, 
ntle heart’s bars undoing, 
r. love crowned, and there 
rified! Rule kindly, 
kingdom fair; 
th! we love so blindly, 
p, my King! 
t mouth—unto thy brow, 
p, my King! 
here lies sleeping now 
giant, and make men bow 
Heaven-chosen amongst his peers. 
n thy brethren taller and fairer, 


l thee in future years! 
Yer | necdeth a cirelet rarer, 
ip, my King! 
tof gold, but palm. One day, 
Philip, my King! 
I must tread, as we trod, a way 
I nd cruel, and cold, and gray; 
K thin thee and foes without 
\\ it thy crown. But march on, 


larch! till angels shout, 
tat the feet of God Victorious, 
Philip, the King!”’ 
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The BALLAD of BABIE BELL 


sy THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
H 1 not heard the poets tell 


the dainty Babie Bell 
f ours ? 
! Heaven were left ajar: 


and dreamy eyes, 


lanet, like a star 
stening depths of even— 
running io and fro, 
white-winged angels go, 
holy dead to He aven 
t bridge of flowers—those feet, 
did not bend the bells 
il asphodels! 
ke dew upon the flowers, 
tir yrew strangely sweet! 
mie dainty sJabie Bell 
rid of ours 
i brought delicious May. 
built beneath the eaves: 
tin and out the leaves 


nt the live long day . 


ts noiseless bel] 


rch the trembling vine 


+} ¢ ve 
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POEMS OF BABYHOOD 


By MRS. CRAIK and THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


T H A DRAWING B Y =" CW RY HUTT 


Of those oped gates of Paradise God's hand had taken away the seal White buds, the summer's drifted snow 
And so we loved her more and more; That held the portals of her speech Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers 
Ah, never in our hearts before And oft she said a few strange word And then went dainty Babie Be 
Was love so lovely born! Whose meaning lay beyond our reach Out of this world of ours 
We felt we had a link between She never was a child to u 
E : e727 ¢ 
his real world and that unseen— We never held her being’s key, 
The land beyond the morn We could not teach her holy things; x 
And for the love of those dear eyes, She was Christ's self in purity OU LITTLE UFEN 
For love of her whom God led forth R Q - 
The mother’s being ce ised on earth It came upon us | cle a4 Pie he Pe ' ‘ ' = 
When Babie came from Paradiss We saw it hadow ere it fell 
- 1 ' ° . WOT 1 have eon t) ’ 
For love of Him who smote our lives, Phe knowledge that our (sod had sent , 
Mat blossomed in her 
And woke the chords of joy and pain His messenger for Babie Bell Tha 
; ; Could have ed th len 1 
We said, Dear Christ our hearts bent down We shuddered with unlanguaged pain, earns k si 
do drank those h 
Like violets after rain And all our hopes were changed to fears, \ - ¢ 
seonnlal ve ob | tirin 
And now the orchards, which were white And all our thoughts ran into tears nea 7 aa 
As jovfully as J, 
Content to cre your littl: Queen 


And let the world got 


Could you have seen those 4 t 


Hhicle in their graves of 


Drawn all that gold ales your | 
While lies day mi 1 
Oh, you would tre tl ry earth 
As he myiey i} | 
Content to cla \? her Titel ria 
And let t! rhe peo by 
eee 


Philip, the Blind Poet 


HILIV. MY KING, was written by Mrs 
Dinah Marta Muloch Crark, whose mane 
iS best known to the world by her novel, John 
Hlalifiaax (sentlomen, though he wrote iboeout 


thirty volumes ino all fietion, poetry, « i\ 
and translation She was bornoinm kngland 


in 1826, the daughter of a clergyman of wice 
learning, who superimtended der education 
and encouraged her carly ettorts In 1&6 
Miss Mulech married Gaeorge Lillie Cratk 
Professor of English Literature at Queen 


College, Belfast 


Philip, My King, the mast popular of her 
poen u nspired t Philip  Bourk 
Marstot r 1 Maarst hen 
child, 1 doan tal by nth 
whicl ntiuial produced total blinds 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s First Success 
HE BALLADOPF BARBIE BE 





Phen 
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“WHO BEARS UPON HIS BABY BROW THE ROUND een sce 
AND TOP OF SOVEREIGNTY of Bryant 
poe ' 
And red with blossoms when she came, Like sunshine into t 
. | sat t \' : | 
Were rich in autumn’s mellow pr 
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Northward Over the “ Great ice” 
By Robert E. Peary, Civil Engineer, U.S. N 
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The Awakening of a Nation, 


he Broom of the War God, by Henry Noel 


L corresp madingly deep respect for the 
iw abilities of the Turks. The Crown 
we ts described by Mr grailsford as 
ny a heavy face of the Romanoff cast, 
egenerate type of a race never famed for 
riage Varatasi, on the other hand, is 
wn as the genuine and typical Greek hero 
Appleton & Co., New York. ) 


Mexico. is littl more thana pink @ 

i to him This ignorance 1s 

et ‘ as seen Mexico given 
is a i quantity, an ambutious ; 
er in the procession of nations And 3 
shat she is He describes the marvel 5 
natural resources of the country the ~ 
nt of its industries, and the encour . 


nt of « rvthing that makes for the 
zation Under the Government 
m the suthor considers the 


ithe world’s politics for the 
er and stability have 

‘ ite oof chron revolution \ 
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Tales of the City Room, Elizabeth G 
, , } Wr a the ft t 
\ vi nt Only one who 
‘ ppreciate 
nin which the 


in found her 


- t Interview a 
Her SvVnipa 
ner to confess 
it crime, but under 
It was the old choice 
the tiger If Ruth 
tory she sent the 
yerit If she sup 
her paper and risked 
Was ever girl in worse pre 
But ‘ e lke a woman At 
ra Ss 1! Dav, and Mrs 
I | Color present other phases of 
paper woman's trials and dangers 
they far behind the first tale in 
of interest and in the charm of the tell 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


ford This ‘4 story of an 
n wl followed the flag of Greece 
between that country and 

It vives a vivid picture of the 

f adventurers, men of all nationalities 
drawn to Thessaly by the desire for 
noor the hope of winning per 
tinction This foreign legion had, 

i thorough contempt for the Greeks 
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The Newest bicycle with the O/dest name 
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Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycles 


$125 
Make Hill Climbing Easy 


Columbia Chain Wheels $75 
Hartford Bicycles 50 
Vedette Bicycles $40 and 35 


Liberal Options Handsome Finish 
on all our chain wheels. Machines 
and Prices Guaranteed. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Palmer ‘Hammocks 


iarantee of the worth of thes 
ost famous of all Harg§mocks 
are So constructed th 


Lhe numerous styles 
assortment an 
priced that at | 
have a place in ever 


PALMER HAMMOCKS] made of tas: 


en bars top and bottom 


The ‘‘ Utopia '' Hammock, is an en! 





has attached spreadet 


j 
igs basket weave, with valance 


Strawbridge 
& Clothier 


e address exactly 


Philadelphia 
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